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THE NEW SCRIBNER LIST. 


Text-Books for the Teaching of History. 





NE year ago Dr. Ferdinand Schwil’s “History of Modern Europe’’ (12mo, $1.50, set) was published. Du 
ing the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two colleges and in eleven advanced preparatory schools. An 
number are planning to use it next year for the first time. The second edition now being supplied contains a new chapter on ¢! 
perioa from 3878-1900. 


se tere in the Middle Hge’’ (12mo, $2.00 net), by Professors Oliver ‘J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwil/, was 
published three years ago and is now in use as the text-book in one hundred and ten colleges and universities. Five Edi- 
tions have been exhausted. With Dr. Schwill’s Modern Europe it forms a satisfactory continuous course in European history. 


$6 urope in tbe XTXtH Centurp” (i2mo, $1.25 net), by Harry Pratt Judson, Head Protessor of Politica! 

Science in the University of Chicago, was one of the most successful books ever used in the Chautauqua Courses. 
While the treatment is popular it is scholarly and authoritative. Since acquiring the rights to the book the present publishers have 
secured its adoption in the Michigan Teachers’ Reading Course (4,000 copies), besides numerous adoptions in Colleges. 


HE fourth edition of Gordys “history of the United States’’ (12mo, $1.00 wer) contains a chapter on the 
Spanish-American war. It is fully and richly illustrated. Contains chapter to teachers on the teaching of histor) 


together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. 





It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this brief advertisement should write them for fuller information 
about these books. 


NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 
The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815. 


By W. H. Fircuert, author of «‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’’ «Fights for the Flag,’’ etc. Illustrated, 4 vols. Crown 
8vo, $8.00. 





‘¢ ‘How England Saved Europe’ is a capital performance, calculated to thrill the most indifferent reader, . . . Mr. Fitchett is a teller of war tales 
pure and simple, and as such he has many virtues; he has color, picturesqueness, fervor, conciseness and rapidity. ‘There is not a dull page in these three vol- 
umes, and the fourth will, of course, be equally spirited and readable. With the index that we may expect in the concluding volume, and with the excellent 
illustrations provided for the work, it is beyond question that ‘How England Saved Europe’ will secure the wide circulation that it deserves.'’ New Yoré Tribunc 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC 


By James Hunexer. With etched portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


A brilliant work, by the autnor of ‘‘Mezzotints in Modern Music,’ portraying The Man with extraordinary vividness, and presenting an exhawstive «ritical 
and descriptive analysis of His Music with insight and authority. 


TWO COLLEGE STORIES. 
BOYS AND MEN SMITH COLLEGE STORIES 





A Story of Life at Yale. By Ricuarp Horsroox (Yale, '93). 12mo, By Joseruine Dopcx Dasxam, Second Edition. 12mo, $1.¢0. 
$1.25. ‘¢ A series of ten short tales illustrative of several phases of life in an interest 
‘* An interesting, crisply written, and altogether readable book. The | ing and picturesque community. And a highly interesting and picturesque young 
author succeeds admirably in provoking personal recollections, . . . It is person the Smith College girl as the author presents her seems to be." New 
an altogether creditable piece of work.’’—-New Yorks Herald. York Sun. . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, “iii... 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the ri.k of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $10 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2. 

A page, $60 each insertion: front-cover page, $30. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect. 

Oopy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues. 


*,* isiend of the Nation may be sieoneas in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B,. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 

London agent for advertisements, George M. 8, 
Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 
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Educational. 


CaLrrorntia, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Mrs. Groree A. CaswELL, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wiimington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
ponent Ser Gites. .— 87th year wili Ley September 


28, 1899. P. LEFEBVRE, Princi 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, } omens oy Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
ZT. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 21, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. — Miss S. R. CarTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EEA i SaMUEL C. BENNETT. — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


OR GI . 
Students prepared for college. 


TSS ANABLE'’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Clreulay oa 
application. Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Five Weeks of Outdoor Boek 
Sor Men and Women. 


The Alstead School 
Natural History, 


ALSTEAD CENTRE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 




















will o . its second session on Tuesday, July 3, 

1900. e courses offered deal with the andseape, 

Flora, and Fauna of the Cheshire County upland 

and the Connecticut Valley. The fee, covering 

peard, tee ng, —_ and excursions, is one hun- 
a 


For pam Mote ott vin further a. early a - 
cation should be m [ yn to the Secre Ww. EP RW. 
FIELD, at MILTON, MASSAGHUSE 





‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, For Teachers of Science, and 
General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J.L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ben Year. Third Term opens April 2, 1900. 

structors—E. C. Fade nay PF. W. BENSON, 
PHILIP HALE 





mine: W ana raat waties: 5. B. L. 
, Modellin sito: an rant Decora- 
Design: SON, pitty . K. 

rs hg "anaes of Museum Galle- 

og Se eign Scholarship for men and 
women. Helen Hamblen prong Ten Free 
Sch ee. Six Ss oe in money. For circulars 


and term 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, [lanager. 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Frorence Batpwin, Principal. Within nine 
ears more than one hundred “Dip ave entered Bryn 
awr College from this schoo 7 Cee given in both 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 no beautiful grounds, 
circular, address the Secre 


For 





Teachers, etc. 
LOCUTION, LITERATURE, DRA- 


ke a Mimited number of yo 
for the summer, with the ob; 
with pleasure. Highest references. 
dress Miss TURNER, 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARVARD COLLEGE. — Pr 
by expe rienced Tutor. M. LEN. Kring, 
vara), 1169 Mt ass. Ave , Cambridge, 


ladies to the mountains 
t of combining study 





ration 
B. (Har- 
Mass. Telephone. 


UTOR or COMPANION durin 


the 
summer. C. H. Wace. Yale, 1899, 97 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. Referto Dean of Yale College 





PP". .D.of JOHNS HOPKINS, with 3 years 
experience as Professor of English in a small col- 
lege. wishes a better position. Address X.Y. Z., Nation. 


Cuane S W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

EvERETr % Rina ry Co. 

th Ashburton Place, Boston. 

ore Ave. oe yl York. rie Gent, 

h ate O Shicngo. B95 Fane i. fo Treangeles 
420 Parrott Bu Iding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HarLaw P. FRENCH, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses 
Huyssoon & ROCKWELL, Mgrs., 3 £. 14th St., N. Y. 


IF you are a teacher seeking advancement and worthy 











of it, AND IF you knew how wit ite Hed th the Benoe 
Bulletin cy filled, and how it filled them, Y 
wouUuL ster in it, and keep 


Illustrations end & testimonials cont on pone 
Cc, e DEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families, Ad- 
vises parents about schools m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 











IF YOU ARE THINKING 


of introducing a course on 


SHOR THAN 


into your school, don’t adopt the first system you hap- 
pen to hear of. Investigate the subject carefully. 


THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


has been the standard for forty-five years, and has been 
peda’ by me U.§. Bureau of Education The American 
stem 
or full sefortnation address 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


N. B.—We take — pains in <aeniting managers of 
schools to 








Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Pull-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES. 
Sixth Year, July 9—August 17. 
Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments, 


University  Hoigh ghts combines the paenes ot OF of City 
‘or “Announcement” ad 
niversity Heights, New Yorx Ciry. 


RSHALL 


and Count: 
8. Brown, th 











TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
35 Publications. 
13 Bound Volumes. 


6 in Preparation. 
Circulars on weak oe OF HISTORY, 
application niv. of Pena., Philada,, Pa. 
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SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM 
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~~ 
BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS . 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. ? 
THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE Paper covers, .75, LVCRETI CARI Paper covers, ™ 
TOM. I (Lizet I-1V) Limp cloth, g0| DE RERVM NATVRA __ Limp cloth, 759 
H, STUART JONEs. C. Baitey. On India Paper, 1.00 ? 
PLATONIS OPERA Paper covers, 7.26 | CORNELII TACITI Paper covers, yo) 
TOM, I(Terracociae I-Il) Limp cloth, 1.50 OPERA MINORA Limp cloth, O ? 
J. BuRNET. On India Paper, 1 75 H. FURNEAUX. ¢ 
TO FOLLOW -— 5 
SRE LANAI IOS A. SIDEWICK we I ct a E. C. Wiexmas » 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS................ R. C. BEATON | JUVENALIS rr PERSIUS..... errr ney eM , 
APUSUOOUAWER......,..0000......<csacesees W. M. Gatpant | LUCRETIUS........ Fie Sled ak C. Bate \ 
<1 INSITE may Sail eae ae pe ee AS 5 F. W. Harr f SEER edbds< dou teeudeaudaeddedees W. M. Linpsay 
I as os oak eh send ceeedbuNee coke ce ee OE | Fy ie idae cd nd ce bi ca ccectoecdeeecs« 8. G. OwEN 
MEME MPRIEI OSG coo caececeed sditaahnnaaen R. Exvuts NS So Bg oe oad We thei ie habeX W. R. Hanpu 
NRCS iat. ak ras ie geen e bee's A. C, CLARK PR ee enn ao. duu Was .s bakdahas cee J. BURNET 
Pe ten, ASE Che kee eee ebaeN eerenee 8. G. OwEN IN oh oo cdi gc ccuddccoudeneedes W. M. Linpsay 
Re ate Dern Wee al iead aie ath a eat uite Laat a alah W. Y. Favusset Hey - 2 1 1.) Se ay -# J. 8. Puincimor: 
COE Si. ns So 4 KRS Coie chav dace A. 8. WILKINS Pe ae Me Pee A. M. Cook 
“ RRTIEEEE Sc dh ce ddesuahedsxereece J. 8. Retp DIC os. cine cu veneescescces W. J. M. Strarkis 
RE A MBY pie ees Pee ess L. GC. Purser te eet ete weekounwseaecwe H. Furneaux 
DEE sk Vik Caok dcbbedicesenacave 8S. H. BurcHer We a err eres ee ; R. Y. Tyrreni 
RPE, oc hc lewis S Gicale deen evan e ; G. G. Murray A Rs in cd acae savcearenegens H. 8. Jones 
DUE RUIE cccaeeat sss Noe eeasadcudsect G. C. Ricuarps 6 ES ee en ee J. P. PosteGart 
EN <0) Cea xniehe sacs eveheviieen cs D. B. Monro Wo cok b ks enceonniec<ences F. A. Hintze: 
SN. ra PE ass Sete CRD een ae eS eae ee T. W. ALLEN aad oo cc tidecaeeances we , EK. C. Mancuant 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for specimen pages. , 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH, ? 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 
ee ae a 





Travel. 
EUROPE. 


Series of high-class tours for the season, each one 
embracing the Paris Exposition. Next rty sails 
April 28th and May 3d. For the Mediterranean 
route, Italy, Switzerland, France, and England, 
special party May 19th, S. S. ‘‘Werra.’’ Next 
sailings June 2, 30, 21, 23, 30, and all through 
July. Several parties nearly filled so that early 
application is necessary. For itineraries and refer- 


ences, send to 
MRS, M. D. FRAZAR, 
72 Globe Blidg., Boston, Mass, 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS. = 
Special parties leave for Europe in May. 
vans Escorted Tours to all parts of the world. 
PASSION Independent steamer and railway tick- 
e Special inducements to clubs and 

societies. Illustrated itineraries free. 

CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 
608-610 Tremont Building, Boston; 220 Broadway, 
New York City; 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 621 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


A German lady, a teacher in two of the leadin 
private schools of Boston, who speaks also Frene 
and Italian, and has had much experience in forei 
travel, would like to take three or four young la- 
dies abroad for the summer, References given and 
requ i dress M. J. J., 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Paris: Side Trips in Switzerland. 


A lady connected with a well known Boston school, 
member of the International Association, will take your 
daughter with her, giving her exclusive attention and 
arranging 8 trip to suit her tastes. 

Sails from N. Y. June 25; from Liverpool August 30. 

‘Address till May 1st, MEREDITH, care of Nation. 


EUROPE, PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION. 


Two select, conducted parties, sailing 
from New Y¥ June 2. Tours 46 and 7 ys; re- 
duction to teachers or clubs; references, Address 
Miss G. M. CHEEVER, P. O. Box 567, Cincin- 
nati, O., or 96 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

with @ small party of 
Miss N. F. SHUNK young ladies will sail 
May 9th Sap thaee months’ travel in Harope including 
the Paris Exposition. For further information address 

Miss SHUNK 
Box 155, Harrisburg, Pa. 























TIFFANY 


FAVRILE GLASS 


The remarque of Louis 
C. Tiffany will be found 
on every piece as a gua- 
rantee of its genuine- 
ness. On small pieces 
his initials, on larger 
ones the full name. 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 
333 to 341 Fourth Avenue 


Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 























Travel. 


EUROPEAN CYCLE TOUR. 
Paris Exposition and Continent. 


Terms reasonable. Circulars on ppuiention 
H. HIEGRL, 


“EUROP POSITION 


PARIS EXPOSITION 
PASSION PLAY 
Smal! party of ladies. Twelfth tour. Three months. 
Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select es 1 
a b ~ oa 
conducted b L Fist CAMILLE TH RWANGER, at 








Resorts. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climat« 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Modern conveniences. rst refer 
ences. [llustrated pamphlets describing Innsbruck and 
also the driving trip from Innsbruck to Oberammergau, 
sent gratis on application. 

CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Friulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Plats 


New house, conveniently situated, with southern 
geeume, Equipped with modern appointments; 





SWITZERLAND ott VSAnNe- 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 
First-class hotel with moderate tariff Large gardens 
Magnificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
baths, electric lightin every room. Patronized by Ame 
rican families. In winter very reduced pension terme 
Tariff and pamphlets sent free on application 





To Let—Summer Cottages. 


TO RENT near 
BUZZARD’S BAY in West Falmouth, Mass 


Cottages of 8. 11, and 14 rooms respectively at 
$15), $175, and $200 for the season Address 
J. H. DILLINGHAM, 140 North Sixteenth St., 
Philadelphia. 


Mount Desert—Seal Harbor. 


For rent, the ‘s-~ summer, Prof. Thayer's 
cottage, near the landing; fine view; furnished; 
ten rooms, six chambers; conveniences; ice, fuel. 
Address 67 Sparks St.. Cambridge, Maas. 


Several destrabie cottages 
A A to rent for the Summer 
of 1900, at Northeast Har 

bor on Mt. Desert Island. Apply to 


jes L. B. BMALLIDOR 


NANTUCKET. 
SIASCONSET To let, furnished cottages for 
the summer of 1900. Address 
D. A. WALKER, Aurora, N. ¥ 
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T= MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 
IN LANGUAGES AND }ISTORY 











HISTORIES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ADAMS.--European History. Half leather, $1.40, xe. 
BOTSFORD.--A History of Greece, for Schools and Academies. 


By Grorce Wits Borsrorv, Ph,D., Harvard University. 
Half leather, $1.10, ver. 
CHANNING. Students’ History of the United States, By 


Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Half leather, $1.40, ne:. 
COMAN and KENDALL. ~The Growth of the English Nation. 
A History of England for High Schools and Academies. By Katua- 
rine Coman and E. K. Kenpatr, Wellesley College. 
Half leather, $1.25, nev. 





MACMILLAN’S GERMAN SERIES. 


Under the General Editorship of Waterman T. Hewett, Ph. D.., Professor 
of German Language and Literature in Cornell University. Latest 


issues. Cloth, 60 cents each. 


Freytag’s Die Verlorene Handschrift. Katnerme M. Hewerr. 
Goethe’s Egmont, Sytvesrer Primer, University of Texas. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie. 
Heine’s Prose. A. B. Faust, Wesleyan University. 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. Grorce O. Curme. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, Starx Wittarp Curtine. 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, W1trarv Humrnreys, Princeton. 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. H. Scxonrecp, Columbian University. 


Cuarces A. EcGerr. 





FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 


CHANNING. A Short His- 
tory of the United States. 
For School Use. By Ep- 


WARD CHANNING, Professor of 


By JOHN A. HOBSON 


History in Harvard University, 
author of ** A Students’ His- 
tory of the United States,’’ 
etc. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 


Half leather. 


In press, 





NEW HISTORIES FOR THE LIBRARY. 


««f was aT PRETORIA DURING ALL THE MOST CRITICAL PERIOD 
OF THE NEGOTIATIONS, AT BLOEMFONTEIN WHEN THE RaaD OF THE 
Free STATE DECIDED TO STAND BY THE ‘TRANSVAAL, AND AT 
Cape 'TowN WHEN THE WAR BEGAN.’’—Author’s Preface. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS 


‘« Precisely the book most needed at the present juncture 
scrupulously cautious, temperate, and intrinsically valuable,’’ 


«By PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
A Companion to ‘* The Umted States: A Political History.” 


‘THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A POLITICAL HISTORY. In two volumes, boxed. 
‘* Must take rank as his masterpiece. 

ment and epigrammatic brilliancy of style he has surpassed even himself.’’ 
~-H. MORSE STEPHENS in the Times’ Sart. Review. 


FOR SCHOOL OR 
PRIVATE CLASSES, 
ETC. 


HEWETT.—A German 
Reader, Edited with Vocabu- 
lary and Notes, by WATERMAN 
T. Hewert, Ph.D., Professor 


Cloth, Demy 8vo, $2.90 
most 
Eco, London. 


of German Language and Lite- 
rature in Cornell University. 

$3.00, net. 

Selections are graded and classified 

$4.00 


In directness of state- 


by subjects. 








FOR SUPPLEMENTARY worK. HISTORY. 


By H, W. Exson, 


75 cents. 
In press. 


ELSON Side Lights on American History. 
National Pericd Before the Civil War. 
~- National Period after theiCivil War. 


HART.—Source-Book of American History. 


nece Harr. 


By Atsert Busn- 
60 cents. 


Four volumes. By Acsert Busunect Hart, 
Author of American History Told by Contem- 


In preparation, 


History Readers. 
Harvard University. 


poraries. 


In four volumes, 


American History Told by Contemporaries, 


By Aterer Busunets. Haat, Harvard University, 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 

To follow 
To follow. 


Vol. 1. Era of Colonization, (1492-1689) 

Vol. Il. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783. ) 
Vol. IIL. National Expansion, ( 1783-1845.) 

Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. (1846-1896. ) 


WILSON.--A History Reader for Elementary Schools. By lL. L. 
W. Wison, Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. 60 cents. 


History Manual for Teachers. 30 cents 





FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
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The Week. 


Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
passage of the new currency bill by Con- 
gress to give some indication of the prac- 
tical. working of the bond-- refunding 
scheme. This part of the act provides 
that the holders of any of the bonds ma- 
turing in or before 1908, which bear inte- 
rest at 3, 4, and 5 per cent., may convert 
them into 2 per cent. bonds running thir- 
ty years. They may do this at any time 
before maturity. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to pay a certain 
cash bonus to the holders of the existing 
bonds to compensate them for the dif- 
ference in interest. At first it seemed 
as though all or nearly all of the out- 
standing bonds would be converted in 
this manner for the purpose of being 
used as the basis of national banknote 
issues. But the plan has not proved so 
attractive as was expected. It seems 
now not likely to result in the conver- 
sion of all of the 5s of 1904 and 4s of 
1907, nor even of the 3s redeemable in 
1908. Assuming that all national banks 
now in existence convert all their bonds, 
say $250,000,000, new banks will take not 
more than $100,000,000, and probably 
much less; private investors or institu- 
tions would probably not convert more 
than $50,000,000. So far only $25,000,000 
have come in from these. It would, there- 
fore, appear that a total of not much 
more than $400,000,000 of new 2s will be 
refunded, leaving some $440,000,000 of 5s, 
4s, and 3s outstanding available for re- 
demption or purchase for the sinking- 
fund of the national debt. It will be a 
gratifying conclusion if there shall still 
remain a _ sufficient amount of these 
bonds to absorb the Treasury surplus 
without the necessity of paying large 
premiums through purchases in the open 
market. 





A dispatch from Washington to a 
morning paper which has been an active 
supporter of the ship-subsidy bill, says 
that that measure, and also the Nica- 
raguan Canal bill, will be postponed till 
the next session of Congress “because 
it is generally admitted that there is 
such a radical difference of opinion that 
a vote would not be obtained at this 
session.”’ The ultimate fate of the former 
measure cannot be now determined, but 
it is quite clear that the discussion on it 
has told powerfully against it, and that 
the amendments made to it from time to 
time have not helped it, but have rather 
served to expose its badness and thus 
to make Congressmen suspicious of it. 
Thus, the latest change in the bill, 
known as the “cargo amendment,” sim- 
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ply emphasized the fact that, as original- 
ly drawn, it was a bill not so much to 
promote the export trade of the coun- 
try, as to pay large sums of money as a 
bonus to a passenger steamship line for 
carrying American tourists out of the 
country. The cargo amendment drew at- 


tention to this circumstance, but did not | 


alter the real purpose of the measure. 
By a cunning use of words it confirmed 
the original intent, while seeming to 
make it less objectionable. All these 
facts will appear in due time, and it is 
well for the Republican party that they 


should not be too prominent a feature | 


of the campaign this year. 


Senator Morgan has come out so sane 
on the subject of the Isthmian Canal 
treaty that he may be forgiven a multi- 
tude of previous sins. He is reported 
as saying on Thursday, in the debate 
in executive session, that the neu- 
trality of the canal was the thing most 
to be desired by the United States, and 
that this was absolutely guaranteed by 
the treaty. If it were left to be defend- 
ed by the United States in time of war, 
then the canal and its approaches would 
be the scene of hostilities in time of war, 
and its destruction would be invited. 
The only thing that the treaty pro- 
hibited .was fortification of the canal, 
and this was one of the strongest fea- 
tures of the treaty. The fact was de- 
veloped in the course of the debate in 
executive session, that the amendment 
to the treaty reported by Senator Davis 
cannot command a majority of the Se- 
nate, and that the whole question will 
go over to the next sessian, in order 
to keep it as much as possible out of 
the Presidential campaign. Such post- 
ponement will kill the treaty, unless the 
time for ratification is extended. Proba- 
bly the platform adopted by the Nebras- 
ka Democratic convention has had some 
influence here. This contained a resolu- 
tion in favor of the “immediate construc- 
tion and fortification” of the Nicaraguan 
Canal, which is equivalent to the repu- 
diation of both the Clayton-Bulwer trea- 
ty and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. It 
will not commend Mr. Bryan’s candidacy 
to the conservative voters of the country. 


Judging from the amendments already 
made in the House to the bill for the 
government of Hawaii, the final state of 
that measure will be highly unsatisfac- 
tory to the ruling classes in the islands. 
They may feel disposed to agree with 
Senator Morgan, that it would have been 
better for them to keep up their own 
government for a hundred years, rather 
than to take such a system as Congress 
has devised. Not only are future con- 
tracts for compulsory labor prohibited, 
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but all contracts of this kind executed 
since August 12, 1898, are declared void, 
and no laws enforcing them are to be 
passed. No corporation shall hereafter 
own more than 1,000 acres of land, ex 
isting rights being respected. The Pro- 
hibitionists may be placated by the pro- 
vision forbidding the Hawaiian Legisia- 
ture to license liquor saloons, but this 
can hardly be regarded as settling the 
liquor problem. Such matters ought 
surely to be considered by the local Gov 
ernment, and not taken in charge by 
Congress. A change of much importance 
was made by giving the appointment of 
judges to the President instead of to the 
Governor. The dominant element in ia- 
waii preferred to have these offices in 
the control of the Governor, whom they 
expect to be of their number, and they 
will protest against the dispensation of 
such patronage at Washington; not with- 
out reason. Almost the only means left 
them of maintaining their supremacy is 
the requirement that no one shall vote 
who has not paid a poll-tax. With this 
requirement, and with the restriction of 
the suffrage to persons familiar either 
with the Hawaiian or the English lan- 
guage, it may not be impracticable for 
the present rulers to maintain their as- 
cendancy. 


Senator Foraker explained in advance, 
in the North American Review, the pe- 
culiar merit of the Porto Rican bill 
which passed the Senate on Tuesday of 
last week. He said it was very cleverly 
designed to “give rise” to “questions of 
unusual, far-reaching, and world-wide 
importance.” What he meant was, of 
course, that the Supreme Court will at 
once have to take up the tangle and cut 
the knots, deciding whether such legisla- 
tion is Constitutional. Mr. Foraker ad- 
mitted that, as a general principle, it was 
not wise to “legislate for the purpose of 
raising questions,” but in this particular 
case he thought that it was well to make 
an omnibus of the bill, and bundle as 
many and as bewildering legal questions 
into it as possible. Senator Foraker at- 
tempted in the debate an explanation of 
the President's “plain duty” flourish and 
retreat. Mr. McKinley did not mean 
plain duty “now,” but at any time con- 
venient; and what he urged was only 
“free access to our markets,” which the 
bill substantially gives the Porto Ricans 
at once, and will entirely in two years. 
But the plain tale of the President’s mes- 
sage puts Mr. Foraker down. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley told Congress in December that 
the “time is ripe’—which means now— 
for legislating for Porto Rico, and as 
one of the items of the pressing legis- 
lation, he said, “Our plain duty is to 
abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United States and Porto Rico.” Those 
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words, as Senator Proctor said, the Ame- 
rican people have learned by heart, and 
no Senatorial sophistication can make 
them forget. Nor will they stoop, with 
Senator Spooner, to the pettifogging ex- 
cuse that Gen. Miles’s promise of full 
citizenship to the Porto Ricans was “not 
authorized.” Was it ever disavowed? 


The New York Herald has undertaken 
to ascertain the Constitutional status of 
the Porto Ricans in the most expedi- 
tious way possible. It entered into a con- 
tract with a certain Porto Rican, named 
Jorge Cruz, which was most carefully 
drawn, and beyond all question in vio- 
lation of what is called the alien con- 
tract-labor law, in case the said Cruz was 
an alien immigrant. It admits of no doubt 
that he is an immigrant, in the sense of 
coming to this country for the purpose of 
carrying out his contract to labor here, 
and he was detained at Ellis Island, 
and ordered to be deported. The ques- 
tion to be determined was whether he 
was an alien or not, and his counsel ap- 
plied to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for a writ of habeas corpus. This 
did not, however, suit the plans of the 
Administration, and Cruz was hurriedly 
permitted to remain in this country by 
the special edict of Secretary Gage. 
The position taken by him is that this 
is “an isolated case,” and public inte- 
rests will not be affected by allowing 
this particular individual to land, sub- 
ject to future deportation. Moreover, 
this Porto Rican, Cruz, came without 
knowing that he was violating the law, 
“if he be here in violation of the law.’ 
Furthermore, he was not brought here in 
“good faith’ as a contract laborer. 
Nevertheless, Secretary Gage intimates 
that, while the law will not be applied 
to Jorge Cruz, it will be applied to the 
New York Herald. Cruz was not guilty 
of coming here under a contract to labor, 
but the Herald was guilty of bringing 
him, Cruz may be an alien immigrant, 
Secretary Gage says, and the law is not 
to be applied to him, but the law against 
importing alien immigrants is to be ap- 
plied to the Herald. That journal will 
have to defend itself as best it may 
against the charge of violating the law, 
by bringing in an alien immigrant who 
came in without violating the law, and 
who may not be an alien, after all. Mean- 
while, it reports the intention of Cruz's 
counsel to sue the Immigration Commis- 
sioners for false imprisonment. 


The labor unions will disapprove of 
Secretary Gage’s decision to permit Por- 
to Rigans to come to this country under 
contracts to perform labor. Mr. EB. B. 
Whitney maintains, in a letter to the 
Evening Post, that aliens are persons 
owing allegiance to some other sove- 
reign, while the Porto Ricans owe no al- 
legiance except to the United States. 
The alien contract-labor laws do not ex- 
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clude all contract laborers who are not 
citizens, but only those who are aliens or 
foreigners, which words are used sy- 
nonymously. Hence Porto Rican laborers 
cannot be excluded, and, as all accounts 
agree that their country is overpopulat- 
ed, we must be prepared for importation 
ofthem. Thesamereasoning would require 
the admission of the Filipinos, for it has 
been most earnestly maintained by the 
Imperialists that by our treaty with 
Spain we transferred their allegiance 
from that government to our own. The 
same authorities have dwelt impressively 
on the dangers of immigration from the 
Philippines as an argument against free 
trade with Porto Rico. Once admit that 
Porto Rico is a part of the United States, 
they said, and it will be impossible to 
hold that the Philippine Islands are not 
also, and then all the horrors. of Asiatic 
immigration and competition will be up- 
on us. But, under the wording of the 
contract-labor acts, all these horrors 
seem to be imminent. 





One feature of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic platform differentiates it sharply 
from the one which Bryan himself caus- 
ed to be adopted by the Democrats of 
Nebraska. The latter endorsed the Chi- 
cage deliverance of 1896 as a whole, and 
particularly its declaration for free coin- 
age at 16 to 1, while the Pennsylvanian 
makes no reference to the platform of 
four years ago, and attempts a “straddle” 
on the silver question. ‘We reiterate dur 
faith in the beneficent effects of bimetal- 
lism, gold and silver, the money of the 
Constitution,” etc.—that is the way in 
which the Democratic managers of 
Pennsylvania would slide over the ques- 
tion whether they believe in the free 
coinage of silver, and, if so, at what 
ratio. Something of this sort would 
probably be accepted by many of the men 
who now run the Democratic party in 
New York. The more important ques- 
tion is whether such a sinking of the 
old issue will be regarded favorably in 
the South. The comments of the De- 
mocratic press in that section upon Bry- 
an’s Nebraska platform have shown that 
silver has lost much of its former hold 
upon the more intelligent element; but 
whether this change will be reflected in 
the attitude of Democratic State con- 
ventions remains to be seen, 


The decision of the Kentucky Court 


‘of Appeals in the Governorship case will 


be no surprise to lawyers. All the De- 
mocratic and two of the Republican 
judges held that the action of the Legis- 
lature, in exercising its Constitutional 
prerogative of deciding contested elec- 
tions, was final. As the Constitution has 
committed this function to the Legisla- 
ture, the Goebel law, which prescribed 
the manner in which the function should 
be discharged, was intrinsically a proper 
statute. That law provided that a board 





should be chosen from the members of 
the Legislature to try the contested elec- 
tion, and to give true judgment thereon 
according to the evidence, The decision 
of this board is not final, but is to be re- 
ported to the General Assembly, “and 
the General Assembly shall then deter- 
mine such contest.” The Legislature 
thus clearly acted within its jurisdiction 
in finding, after a trial conducted ac- 
cording to the terms of the statute, that 
Goebel was elected, however informal the 
final stages of the proceeding may have 
been on account of the intervention of 
the soldiery. It is a general rule that tne 
courts will not set aside acts which the 
Legislature performs -when they are 
within its jurisdiction. In this case the 
Legislature was performing a judicial 
function committed to it by the Constitu- 
tion, and its action could no more be re- 
viewed than that of the Court of Appeals 
itself. It must happen, from time to 
time, that even the highest courts com- 
mit error and sanction injustice; but it 
is impossible to devise remedies for such 
evils. The wisdom of separating the le- 
gislative from the judicial functions of 
government is emphasized by the result 
in this particular instance. 





The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, supporting the 
Texas anti-monopoly law, may be in ef- 
fect a blow to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, but it establishes no new prin- 
ciple concerning commerce between the 
States. The Waters-Pierce Oil Company, 
which is said to be a branch of the Stan- 
dard, is a Missouri corporation, and, 
in accordance with the law of Texas, 
it secured a permit to carry on business 
in that State. In 1889, when the permit 
was obtained, an anti-Trust law had al- 
ready been enacted in Texas, and the 
Waters-Pierce Company entered into re- 
strictive agreements in violation of this 
statute. The penalty for such a disre- 
gard of law was a forfeiture of the per- 
mit to do business in the State, and the 
oil company appealed from this forfeit- 
ure, alleging, among other things, that 
its rights under the Constitution of the 
United States were impaired. The Su- 
preme Court has dismissed the appeal, 
on the ground that a corporation is the 
creation of local law, and can have no 
legal existence beyond the limits of the 
sovereignty where created. The recog- 
nition of its existence in other States, 
and the enforcement of its contracts 
therein, depend purely upon the comity 
of those States. Hence any State may 
arbitrarily prohibit a foreign corpora- 
tion from transacting business within 
its limits. 





The Constitution, it is true, gives 
the citizens of each State the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several 
States, but it has long since been estab- 
lished that corporations are not citizens, 
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and have not the rights which their 


personal members would have as citi- 
zens. The permit to this oil company 
was not a contract that could not be re- 
voked, because the permit was granted 
subject to the act of 1889, which express- 
ly provided for the forfeiture of the 
permits that it allowed. The State of 
Texas therefore exercised a well-estab- 
lished right in expelling this corporation 
from its limits. It is reported that inde- 
pendent companies will be organized to 
carry on the oil business in Texas, and 
that they will charge much higher prices 
for oil than those of the Standard Com- 
pany. Probably they will, but it is to be 
presumed that the people of Texas pre- 
fer to pay higher prices for oil furnish- 
ed by the owners of the Standard Oil 
Company as individuals, than for the 
same products when furnished by these 
men in their corporate capacity. 


A fortuitous circumstance has enabled 
the New York Legislature to reduce the 
State tax rate for the ensuing year to 
1.96, in place of 2.49 the previous year. 
This is the lowest rate since 1891, when 
another fortuitous circumstance reduced 
it to 1.38. In the latter case the Federal 
Government refunded to the State about 
$2,000,000, on account of the direct tax 
paid during the civil war. This sum 
was applied to the current expenses of 
that year. At the present time the for- 
tuitous circumstance is the collateral-in- 
heritance tax, which has received two or 
three windfalls (not to be expected to 
recur regularly), by means of which the 
proceeds from that source have been 
raised to the sum of $4,000,000, instead 
of $2,000,000, as in the previous year. 
This is very gratifying, and it will no 
doubt tell to the advantage of the Re- 
publican party, although that party did 
not cause the deaths of the rich men 
whose decease brought such large gains 
te the State treasury. 


Prof. McGiffert’s manly and honorable 
letter of withdrawal from the Presby- 
terian Church, rather than provoke a 
heresy trial by remaining and fighting 
for his rights, breathes the scholar’s love 
of peace. As between a trial for heresy 
and quiet study, as a means of arriving 
at the truth, he cast his vote for the 
latter; and most sensible men will agree 
with him. His denomination is to be 
both congratulated and commiserated. It 
has got rid, for the time being, of a 
theological quarrel, but it also sees itself 
deprived of the services of one of its 
most learned and loyal sons. We have 
heard a competent authority say that 
Prof. McGiffert’s history of the Apostolic 
Age, out of which all the trouble grew, 
was the most brilliant piece of scholarly 
work to be set down to the credit of an 
American theologian for two decades. 
What must be the inevitable effect on 
young men in Presbyterian seminaries 
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when they see the fate of this conscien- 
tious historical investigator? Will it not 
be to make them think their denomina- 
tion puts a premium upon either igno- 
rance or hypocrisy? Presbyterian leaders 
dreaded the blow to their church in- 
volved in the threatened trial of Prof. 
McGiffert; his sorrowful and dignified 
withdrawal may prove to be a greater 
blow. A logical inference would be 
to cancel at once all the theological fel- 
lowships for the support of students in 
yerman universities; and to burn all 
books except the Westminster Confes- 
sion, for the Turkish reason in the case 
of the Koran, that all books in agree- 
ment with it are superfluous, and all dif- 
fering from it are wicked and danger- 
ous. For a church traditionally boast- 
ful of its insistence upon an educated 
ministry thus to recoil from the real edu. 
cation of its ministers, is a melancholy 
thing. Presbyterian rejoicing over the 
avoidance of heresy proceedings in Prof. 
McGiffert’s case is very like rejoicing 
over having poured out the baby with 
the bath, as the Germans say. 


The popular opposition in Denmark to 
the sale of St. Thomas to the United 
States has drawn out a public statement 
from Georg Brandes, the well-known 
Danish scholar and critic. He is strongly 
against parting with the Danish West 
Indies, on the ground both of national 
dignity, and the good of the islanders. 
It would be a disgrace for Denmark, 
he writes, unless absolutely threatened 
with bankruptcy, and in desperate need 
of money, to sell for gold lands and peo- 
ple now under her rule. That the islands 
are an unprofitable possession is no real 
argument. Every nation has parts or 
provinces which add nothing to the ge- 
neral wealth; but that is a reason for 
cherishing and encouraging them, not 
for brutally turning them adrift. Brandes 
also took up briefly the assertion that a 
great nation like the United States would 
care for St. Thomas better than Denmark 
could. He drily remarked that there was 
no “certainty” that America would do 
s0 much more for the islanders. He was 
writing at the end of February. If he 
had been writing in the beginning of 
April, he might have pointed to Ameri- 
can disregard of the wishes of Porto 
Rico as furnishing a “certainty” of di- 
rectly the opposite sort. 


Congress has deliberately adopted a 
body of laws and regulations concerning 
imports which are vexatious and bur- 
densome. It has treated our importers 


‘as if they were smugglers, and assumed 


that the personal effects of every travel- 
ler were contraband. It has refused to 
accept the ordinary forms of invoices 
and valuations, and established the pre- 
sumption that every importer is a per- 
jurer. Brazil has now adopted the same 
policy. It has copied our consular re- 
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| gulations, and, when American mer- 


chants raise their voices in protest, they 
are quickly silenced by having their own 
regulations held up before them. If 
these regulations are to be defended at 
all, they must be defended through thick 
and thin. If they are properly adopted 
in this country, why are they not proper 
in Brazil? And if they are denounced 
by American merchants in Brazil as vex- 
atious, obstructive, and onerous when es- 
tablished there, why do they deserve 
any different description when establish- 
ed here? 





Many of the English newspapers, even 
the Spectator, are very bitter in their 
comments on the Delagoa Bay Railway 
award. The result, says the Spectator, 
is “another and a severe blow” to the 
“argument for arbitration.” But why? 
Is arbitration only a less expensive way 
than war of making sure that you get 
all you think you ought to have? These 
grumblers have already forgotten the 
Venezuelan arbitration, over which they 
were particularly complacent only a lit- 
tle while ago. Venezuela thought that 
award a terrible blow to arbitration, but 
England laughed at her. A defeated 
suitor might as well go out and lament 
that his failure to win his cause was a 
severe blow to the argument for courts, 
and mutter vague threats about his in- 
tention to settle all disputes hereafter 
by private combat. Arbitration does not 
guarantee absolute justice. What it does 
guarantee is an escape from war, and 
that is so great a blessing as to warrant 
submission to a degree of injustice in 
the act, if injustice there be, or be fan 
cied. As for a prejudice against Eng- 
land on the part of arbitrators, on 
the ground that she is rich and power- 
ful. that certainly did not appear in the 
Venezuelan case, though it may exist. 
She is undeniably left richer than she 
would have been by war. 


Absolutely no significance, of a politt- 
cal or international kind, can be attach- 
ed to the attempt on the Prince of 
Wales’s life in Brussels on April 2. Bel- 
gium has, of course, been bitterly anti- 
Snglish all through the Boer war, and 
Dr. Leyds has made Brussels his head- 
quarters. The Belgian newspapers, and 
the more inflammatory of the French 
which are read in Brussels, have said 
things which may have thrown the weak 
mind of the would-be assassin off its ba- 
lance; but if such a crack-brained boy 
as he appears to be had not been set on 
by one cause, he would have been by 
another; so that the whole incident 
means little more than would the leap 
of a wild beast at the Prince. Royalty 
is now everywhere exposed to such dan- 
gers. As King Humbert nonchalantly 
said, at the time he himself was iast 
fired at in the streets, “It is one of the 
risks of the trade.” 
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THE DEWEY CANDIDACY. 

At any time from the ist of May, 1898, 
to the 8d of October, 1899, Admiral 
Dewey was in a position to command a 
nomination to the office of President of 
the United States by either political 
party; and by simply holding his peace 
from that time onward he might equally 
have commanded an election at the polls. 
On the first of these dates the battle of 
Manila was fought. On the second the 
Admiral had his triumphal reception in 
New York. There had been no hero so 
popular, no idol so worshipped, since 
Gen. Grant received the surrender of 
Lee’s army at Appomattox. Nor was 
this idolatry based upon mere success in 
battle. It had a more respectable foun- 
dation in the belief that Dewey was a 
man without political ambition, but not 
without clear views and convictions con- 
cerning the war he was engaged in, and 
a high purpose to promote the best inte- 
rests of his own country and of the in- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands. 
His dispatches were models of brevity, 
clearness, and modesty. His declaration, 
more than once repeated, that the Fili- 
pinos were better fitted for self-govern- 
ment than the Cubans, and that he spoke 
from knowledge of both, was hailed with 
joy by all who were opposed to the sub- 
jugation by arms of our late allies. In 
short, Admiral Dewey had exhibited those 
qualities of decorum, equipoise; and 
sterling sense in addition to those of 
the naval hero, which were well cal- 
culated to impress the reflecting portion 
of the community as well as to capture 
the imaginations of the unthinking. If 
he had not come home at all, but had 
pursued the even tenor of his way, a 
nomination for the Presidency, and per- 
haps more than one, would have pur- 
sued him to the other side of the globe. 
He was the terror of the machine poli- 
ticlans, and most especially of the Mc- 
Kinley machine, from the day of Manila 
until long after his return. 

The first thing that opened people’s 
eyes was the signing of the report of 
the Philippine Commission by Admiral 
Dewey just before the election of last 
autumn. This report was in open con- 
flict with his previously expressed opi- 
nions as to the capacity of the Filipinos 
for self-government. It was accompa- 
nied by no explanation of his change 
of opinion. It left those who had ad- 
mired his previous straightforward 
course, speechless with astonishment and 
regret. Nor has any explanation yet 
been offered, but the fact gradually leak- 
ed out that he signed the report without 
reading it, regardless of the fact that 
the public attached more importance to 
his share in it than to those of all the 
other members taken together. It is 
needless to say that the Anti-Imperial- 
ists had no further interest in Admiral 
Dewey when they found that he could 
not be depended on to stand firm for the 
opinions he had originally proclaimed. 
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Until the signing of that report, he had 
the destiny of his country in his hands. 
He could have turned it, or rather have 
held it, true to the principles of self- 
government. He did not do so. What he 
did was not a conscious betrayal of prin- 
ciple: it was an act of thoughtlessness 
which proclaimed him unfit for grave 
national responsibilities. 

The events of the past week have con- 
firmed this view of his character. He has 
announced himself a candidate for a 
Presidential nomination. When asked 
which party he prefers and what prin- 
ciples he espouses, he replies that he is 
at the service of any party, and that 
it is not for the candidate to frame the 
party’s platform, but to stand on it. The 
duties of the Presidential office, he 
thinks, are to execute the laws of Con- 
gress, and not to have a policy of his 
own. He recalls a President who an- 
nounced that he had a policy, and who 
came to grief in consequence. He knows 
enough to avoid the exampie and the 
fate of Andrew Johnson., He ends by 
admitting that he is a Democrat. 

The manner in which this announce- 
ment has been received by the peo- 
ple, has done much to reveal the true 
political sentiment of the country. The 
first feeling was that the frank, almost 
child-like sailor had, by the manner of 
his reference to the Presidency, cheap- 
ened a great office. But did he, after 
all, do anything more than express in 
words the theory of the Presidency on 
which Mr. McKinley has consistently 
acted® “It’s easy enough to be Presi- 
dent,” said the naif Admiral, after nar- 
rowly observing for some months the 
way in which the present Executive dis- 
charges his duties; ‘‘all you have to do, 
I see, is to take or¢ers from Congress, 
and I have been obeying orders all my 
life.” If Dewey cheapens the Presidency 
by his conception of it, he is only follow- 
ing the model now in the White House. 
It is but one more compliment to Mr. 
McKinley. Mr. Bryan puts the same 
ideal of the Presidency into his voluble 
promises to be nothing but the people's 
“hired man,” if he is ever chosen Presi- 
dent. 

Our free-spoken Admiral has thus held 
up to the American people a sort of 
composite photograph of unfit candidates 
for the Presidency. In revealing his own 
inadequate estimate of the august of- 
fice, he has uncovered the nakedness of 
the two. chief competitors for it. “No 
sign of the decline of Prussia,” wrote 
Seeley, when discussing the causes of 
her fall in 1806, ‘‘was more distinctly 
visible than the degeneracy of her public 
men,.”’ Our own peril in that regard is* 
vividly before us in the miserable 4i- 
lemma to which we seem to be shut up 
in the approaching Presidential election; 
and Admiral Dewey’s sudden bursting 
into the fleld, as a new Richmond, 
shows us afresh into what a low estate 
the Presidency has fallen. .The very dis- 





appointment and dejection with which 
his candidacy has been received suggest 
how joyfully the country would rise to 
a real leader, at this juncture; how de- 
lighted it would be to honor a man who 
would honor the Presidency. 

We need to keep our minds clear in 
this matter. Dewey as a likely means 
of beating either Bryan or McKinley, 
or both, has been eagerly caught up 
by some excellent, but, as we think, 
shortsighted people. To beat Bryan or 
McKinley, or both, cannot be the chief 
end of an independent political move- 
ment. We must know whom we are 
getting in their stead, and what policies 
we are getting in the room of theirs. 
We cannot afford to defeat colorless and 
servile men by means of one even more 
negative and subservient than they. Jow- 
ett once said, “It is easy to get things 
done if you do not mind who does them.” 
But we must mind who does them. For 
the end we have in view the instrument 
is all-important—the fit instrument, we 
may say, is the end. And it is because 
the main object just now is the restora- 
tion of the Presidency to its ancient and 
intended vigor and dignity; because 
what we want in the White House is a 
leader of men, not a tool of tools; be- 
cause we desire not merely to beat Bry- 
an and McKinley, but to banish their 
type altogether, that we cannot but re- 
gard as gratifying the coolness and re- 
gret which Admiral Dewey’s aspirations 
have met from the country. A man is 
wanted more than ever—no crouching 
figure, stooping low to go under the bars 
which the politicians raise in front of - 
men of large moral stature; but we sor- 
rowfully perceive that the Admiral is 
not the man for the hour. His failure 
to come up to the requirements but 
heightens the popular eagerness to find 
the one who will. 

What must be the qualities possessed 
by a man fit and able to come forward 
to put back the American Presidency 
on its old pedestal? Evidently, no mere 
hero will do. We are glad to believe 
that Americans now take their hero- 
worship more easily; that we shall not 
easily make again the mistake of sup- 
posing that a successful military com- 
mander will be a successful President. . 
The military habit as such is a dis- 
tinct handicap in the White House. No, 
it is civic training which the times now 
call for more loudly than ever in a 
man fitted to rescue us from our pitiful 
choice of evils. He must be, distinctly, 
an old American—not one of our heady 
new Americans, forgetful of the princi- 
ples in which our institutions are rooted, 
and carried about by every wind of Im- 
perialistic doctrine. He must be for 
sound money and a pure civil service. 
He must be a man of rugged, four-square 
build, able to resist the “ardor civium 
prava jubentium.” If ex-Speaker Reed 
were a Presidential possibility, he would 
illustrate these necessary qualities. Even 
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now, if he had it in his mind to put him- 
self at the head of the dissatisfied, the 
disgusted, the independent voters of the 
country, we do not doubt that he would 
soon display formidable strength. At 
any rate, he would be a candidate for 
whom men could vote with respect both 
for themselves and for the office of Pre- 
sident; and would at least meet that 
longing which we are convinced is wide- 
spread throughout the land, and which 
Admiral Dewey’s entering the lists has 
but served to accentuate—a longing for 
a full-sized man in the Presidency, to re- 
store it to the honorable position of an 
elder day. 


REDUCTION OF WAR TAXES. 


Congress is giving us day after day 
items in the swelling programme of Im- 
perial outlay. On Thursday the naval ap- 
propriation bill was reported. It car- 
ries $61,000,000-——the largest ever known. 
Three years ago the sum was but $34,- 
000,000. The doubling cannot be charged 
to the war, or to temporary necessities 
in the Philippines, as may be alleged in 
the case of the army bill. It represents 
the cost of a boldly avowed Imperial 
policy. The new empire breaks down 
the old economy; and the navy for de- 
fence, for police purpose, for necessary 
representation of the flag in foreign wa- 
ters, must give way to fleets challeng- 
ing the supremacy of the seas. Ger- 
many and Japan are doubling their na- 
val burdens, because, as they charge, 
America has the ambition to become a 
dominant naval power. What they 
charge, we admit. An aggressive policy 
requires an aggressive navy, and that is 
what Congress is called upon to furnish. 

At the same time that expenses thus 
go leaping up, tax-reduction is given 
an Official veto. Great as is the outlay, 
the taxes have more than met it, produc- 
ing sums beyond all estimates. As Sir 
William Harcourt said of the unexpect- 
edly fruitful English taxes, the most 
skilled financier does not foresee the 
immense returns which may be had in 
prosperous years, in a country where a 
silent and unperceived increase in wealth 
goes on. Taxes that would have driven 
our fathers to rebellion, we endure 
without murmuring, because our ability 
to pay has increased several fold. But 
even we do not like to see the tax- 
gatherer take more than the Govern- 
ment needs. A surplus of $100,000,000 
fairly cries out for a remission of taxes. 
But Hanna knows how to spend that 
surplus where it will do the most good; 
and so it is discovered that tax-reduc- 
tion is now quite impossible. It would 


be difficult to take off one tax instead 
of another; there would be long dis- 
cussions; the whole tariff question might 
be reopened; besides, Hanna needs the 
money. 

The reason assigned by Senator Alli- 
son why there is to be no legislation in 





abatement of taxes is that he desires an 
early adjournment of Congress. Of 
course, Mr. Allison speaks not merely 
for himself, but for the Steering Commit- 
tee, of which he is the Chairman; and 
the Steering Committee is the organ of 
the Republican party in the Senate. 
Probably the desire for an early adjourn- 
ment is coupled with a desire to avoid 
a quarrel with the brewers, who, if the 
question of reducing taxes actually 
comes before Congress, will insist that 
the extra dollar per barrel which was 
imposed on fermented liquors as a war 
tax shall now be removed. Probably the 
advocates of the ship-subsidy bill are 
apprehensive that a measure to reduce 
taxes would block the way for them and 
render it more difficult to reach a vote 
on their bill, besides reducing the reve- 
nue out of which the subsidies are to 
be paid. There are sufficient reasons 
of a partisan nature for postponing ac- 
tion at this time, but such reasons are 
not conclusive of the subject. The ques- 
tion is of immediate interest and will be- 
come pressing with the passage of time. 

The tax bill now in operation was pass- 
ed June 13, 1898. It was necessitated by 
the increased expenditures incurred in 
the war with Spain. Some addition to 
the revenue was needed in any event, 
since nobody could tell at that time 
whether the Dingley tariff would realize 
the expectations of its framers as a re. 
venue measure or not. The embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury under the Cleve- 
land Administration had been relieved 
only by borrowing. The last loan of 
$100,000,000 effected by Secretary Car- 
lisle had furnished a surplus of gold to 
his successor of fifty or sixty millions, 
but the desired equilibrium of receipts 
and expenses had not been gained. Al- 
though the situation of the Treasury was 
admittedly precarious, nobody dared to 
propose an internal tax bill, to better the 
conditions, until the war with Spain 
loomed up. This furnished reasons 
enough and more than enough for the 
bill. It silenced opposition throughout 
the country, and enabled Congress to do 
what it had desired but was afraid to 
do previously. 

The bill which was passed raised the 
tax on beer from one dollar per barrel to 
two dollars. It established license taxes 
on bankers and brokers, theatres, cir- 
cuses, museums, and concert-halls, exhi- 
bitions, bowling-alleys, billiard and pool- 
rooms. It increased the taxes on tobac- 
co, snuff, and cigars, and on the dealers 
in the same. It imposed stamp taxes on 
a great variety of legal instruments and 
on bank checks, bills of exchange, tele- 
grams, express or freight receipts, bills 
of lading, warehouse receipts, stock 
transfers, bonds, debentures, and certi- 
ficates of indebtedness, and on sales of 
produce or merchandise, or agreements 
for sale at any public exchange or board 
of trade; also on proprietary medicines, 





perfumery, and cosmetics. Most of these 





taxes had been in force during the civil 
war and a few years later, so that it was 
only necessary for Congress to go back 
to the legislation of that period to find 
sources of revenue ample to meet the 
existing emergency. 

The financial results of this measure 
were even greater than had been antici- 
pated. The internal revenue rose from 
$173,866,819 to $273,484,573, an increase 
of nearly one hundred millions in a 
single year. Even this did not represent 
the entire gain. The increase in the 
four months of the fiscal year 1900 was 
$10,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1899, showing that the machinery of 
the law had not got in operation fully in 
the first year. Probably the full year 
1900 will show collections of $20,000,000 
over those of 1899, although the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue estimates the 
total for the year at only $285,000,000, an 
increase of $120,000,000. : 

Now, the outlet for surplus funds by 
the redemption of the public debt can- 
not be depended upon since the passage 
of the refunding act, which extends 
for thirty years the bonds that might 
otherwise be paid off within the next 
nine years. This, in our opinion, was 
an improvident act; but as it is an 
accomplished fact, it points to the ne- 
cessity of reducing the revenue in order 
to avoid a dangerous gorge of money in 
the Treasury. A few bonds (the old ex- 
tended 2s) may be paid off at any time, 
but the amount of those outstanding Is 
only $25,000,000. The payment of the 
premium on the refunded bonds will 
absorb a large part of the present sur- 
plus, but a new surplus will accumulate 
behind it. Some bonds of the new is- 
sues may be bought in the open market, 
but the appearance of the Government 
as a buyer would send up the premium to 
a figure which would, perhaps, render 
large purchases dangerous in a political 
sense to the party in power. 

The reasons for an immediate reduc- 
tion of the surplus taxes are, first, that 
any unnecessary burden upon the tax- 
payers is unjust; second, that the with- 
drawal of money from the channels of 
commerce, and locking it up in the 
Treasury, tend to produce a financial 
crisis; and, third, that the accumulation 
of surplus revenue tends to extravagance 
in legislation and to corruption in pub- 
lic life. These reasons will soon force 
themselves upon the attention of the 
country, and will lead to an irresistible 
demand for tax reduction. The Repub- 
lican party may stave off the considera- 
tion of the subject for the moment, but 
it cannot be long deferred. 


MORALS OF A SESSION. 


There has been for years past a grow 
ing feeling that annua! sessions of the 
Legislature are not necessary or desir- 
able in New York. Al! the other large 
States in the Union and most of the 
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smaller ones find it both practicable and 
advantageous to get along with meetings 
of the law-makers only once in two 
years, and no good reason has appeared 
why New York should constitute an ex- 
ception. Indeed, outside of the political 
class, sentiment in favor of introducing 
the biennial system has become very 
pronounced. 

The feeling will be strengthened by 
the record of the session which has just 
closed. There were two reasons last fall 
for being reconciled to the idea that 
the Legislature must meet in January. 
One was in order that an immediate end 
might be put to the scandal of prize- 
fighting protected by law, and another 
that action might be taken which would 
prevent the danger that the Ramapo wa- 
ter job, which was checked with diffi- 
culty in 1899, might be rushed through 
during 1900. There were other things 
which it was desirable that the Legis- 
lature should do if it were to meet, but 
these were the only ones which made 
people glad that, through the mainte- 
nance of the annual system, it had to 
meet this year. 


The character of the body which has 
just adjourned is best indicated by the 
fact that it required three months of 
time and the urgent pressure of public 
opinion to secure the passage of a bill 
repealing the license which had been 
given prize-fighting, with nearly five 
months more of grace before the repeal 
will take effect; and that all efforts to 
obtain the enactment of a law deal- 
ing radically with the Ramapo business 
have failed—the most that could be 
gained being the passage of a bill which 
will enable an honest Comptroller to 
veto any attempted steal. Some desir- 
able measures on other subjects have 
been passed, notably a bill for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to revise the 
charter of New York city, and a bill re- 
garding the school system of this city 
which introduces much-needed reforms. 
Other reforms which should have been 
carried without opposition were defeat- 
ed, particularly the bill to check that 
most demoralizing form of gambling 
among the poor known as playing po- 
licy. The great question of a thorough 
revision of the taxation system was ta- 
ken up, only to be first muddled and 
then dropped. Altogether, there is lit- 
tle to which a candid member of the 
Legislature can ‘“‘point with pride,’ and 
much of which he must feel ashamed. 

The chief moral of the session is the 
demonstration of the fact that public- 
spirited service of the State by a man 
of convictions and independence has be- 
come more difficult than ever before. It 
is universaily agreed that “the organiza- 
tion” of the dominant party has never 
been so powerful at the capitol as during 
the past three months, and never so 
open in the exercise of its control. Not 
only was the Speaker picked out by the 





Republican machine, and the committees 
made up for him, but Platt and his 
personal representative, Chairman Odell 
of the Republican State Committee, have 
not concealed the fact that they decided 
what bills should be passed, what amend- 
ments should be made, what measures 
should be defeated. The Comptroller of 
New York city, seeking the enactment 
of a much-needed law for the safe- 
guarding of the treasury, was told that 
he need not bother about arguing with 
members of the Legislature, but should 
go straight to the man who owned the 
members, and he therefore asked Mr. 
Odell to put the thing through. Even 
the friends of projects which have no 
connection whatever with political in- 
terests of any sort, like the proposed 
State hospital for consumptives in the 
Adirondacks, have learned that it is 
Platt or his man who settles whether 
the necessary appropriation shall be 
made, and leading men of the medical 
profession the other day asked the Se- 
nator to say the word as dictator which 
would pass the bill. 

A new Senate and a new Assembly are 
to be chosen next fall. It has just been 
made clear that, under existing condi- 
tions, no man need aspire to nomination 
as the candidate of either party who is 
not ready to become the slave of the or- 
ganization of his party. In Indiana, in 
Iowa, in many other States, a man may 
get the nomination without owing it to 
any boss or machine, and he may serve 
out his term without any fear of be- 
ing controlled by an outside power. In 
such States there are vigorous contests 
for the Speakership, and the suc- 
cessful candidate, in making the com- 
mittee list, is no mere amanuensis. In 
such States, measures before the Legis- 
lature are favored and opposed by peo- 
ple who, in appealing to the law-makers, 
know that they are addressing free 
agents, who are weighing the force of 
their arguments and will be guided in 
their action by their decision upon these 
arguments. This is no longer possible 
in New York. Instead, there has been 
substituted a servitude of the Legisla- 
ture to the machine which renders the 
position intolerable to a man of the 
right type. Men of that type still occa- 
sionally gain an election to the body, 
but they soon find that it is no place 
for them. There is to-day less induce- 
ment for such a man to desire mem- 
bership in the Legislature than ever be- 
fore in the history of the State, and 
the fact is one of evil omen to the com. 
monwealth, 

The most melancholy feature of the 
session is the fact that a Governor who 
was counted upon to assist in the resto- 
ration of legislative independence, has 
helped to rivet the shackles of the ma- 
chine upon the public-spirited law-mak- 
er. Roosevelt has frankly recognized 
the control of the Senate and Assembly 
by the Republican organization; he has 





openly conferred with Platt and Odell 
when they decided what bills their crea- 
tures in the capitol should pass, and 
what ones they should block; he has 
given every young man serving his first 
term in either branch to understand 
that the system is right under which 
Comptroller Coler asks Odell to decide 
how that young man and his associates 
shall vote on a bill affecting the metro- 
polis, and under which citizens inte- 
rested in some public-spirited enter- 
prise, like the hospital for consumptives, 
appeal to Platt to determine whether 
the money that is needed shall be ap- 
propriated or not. In like manner, he 
has proclaimed that nobody may aspire 
to an appointive office who does not 
yield allegiance to the machine, and thus 
closed what remained of the field for 
independence. This has been the great- 
est surprise of the session, and the most 
disagreeable. 








IRELAND ‘AND THE ROYAL VISIT. 


DUBLIN, March 31, 1900. 


The Queen’s visit to Ireland has been 
made the occasion for many sermons by.the 
English. press addressed to Irishmen. We 
are reminded of the many “‘acts of atone- 
ment” that England has recently made for 
past misgovernment, and reproached for 
“the wild, ineradicable hatred which blinds 
us to the consideration that, without Eng- 
lish good will, no further reforms are like- 
ly to be obtained.”” That is, we are caution- 
ed that any display of discontent at this 
particular moment will be made an excuse 
for the refusal or postponement of legis- 
lation which is admittedly just and need- 
ful. 

The one lesson Ireland has been taught by 
the Parliamentary and administrative record 
of this century is, that so-called reforms or 
changes have never been granted out of 
good will, but in answer to agitation, and 
only when agitation was accompanied with 
riot and outrage, or when the withholding of 
legislation became politically inconvenient. 
When Ireland is quiet she wants nothing; 
if unquiet, ungrateful, and disaffected, she 
deserves nothing. To describe Irish legisla- 
tion during the past fifty or sixty years as 
an atonement for past misgovernment is ab- 
surd—most of the so-called remedial legis- 
lation has been belated and ineffed¢tive; 
what was given with one hand was taken 
away with the other, or nullified by ad- 
ministration. 

Catholic emancipation is an illustration. 
Twenty years after the Catholic Relief Act, 
John Bright said they still 
“had everything Protestant—a Protestant 
clique dominant; a Protestant Viceroy to 
distribute places and emoluments amongst 
that Protestant clique; Protestant judges 
who have polluted the seats of justice; Pro- 
testant magistrates before whom the Ca- 
tholic peasant could not hope for justice; 
not only Protestant but exterminating land- 
lords; and, more than that, a Protestant 
soldiery who, at the beck and command 
of a Protestant priest, have butchered and 


killed a Catholic peasant in the presence 
of his widowed mother.”’ 


Protestant ‘“‘ascendancy”’ has not yet whol- 
ly disappeared,”’ 

The system of land tenure has been the 
root cause of most misery, discontent, and 
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disaffection. The Devon Commission in 1842 
recommended some mild reforms: legisla- 
tive effect was given to some of these 
in 1870. That Act was admittedly a fall- 
ure, and in 1881 a revolutionary Land Act 
was passed to the principles of which the 
representatives both of landlords and of ten- 
ants objected. The land courts became a 
legal cockpit where landlords and tenants 
have wasted their time and substance ever 
since in litigation mainly due to the com- 
plications and obscurities of the Act. Over 
and over again we have been told that this, 
that, or the other Land Act was final; but 
since 1881 there have been about a dozen 
amending and extending Acts, while the 
Irish Land Question remains as unsettled 
as ever. Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees have recommended in vain the 
consolidation of this chaotic medley of laws 
into one consistent and intelligible Act, so 
that landlords and tenants might be able 
to discover their respective rights and du- 
ties. Atonement is still due for the evils 
inflicted by this intermittent, fitful, and un- 
intelligible legislation. 


Until 1885 the Irish Parliamentary fran- 
chise was different from and more restricted 
than in England, and it was only in 1899 
that a broadened municipal franchise, pro- 
mised by English statesmen for fifty years, 
was established, but accompanied by a Lo- 
cal Government Act so complex that the 
cost of local administration is already vast- 
ly increased. Why should Irishmen be grate- 
ful for delayed and belated reforms, for le- 
gislation which, even if it effects some im- 
provement on the past, is not that which 
the great majority of the people ask for? 


Administration of the law is quite as 
important as the laws themselves, and is 
entirely different from that in England. 
Judges and heads of departments in Ire- 
land have been almost invariably selected 
for political reasons, usually by Govern- 
ments hostile to the mass of the people, 
and are persons who, as a rule, are op- 
posed to the principles of the newer laws 
they have to administer. They have drawn 
the fang teeth of Acts of Parliament, and 
shown an unusual astuteness in finding out 
ways to defeat the objects of the Legisla- 
ture. Irish departments have no representa- 
tive in Parliament, and so far are not ame- 
nable to public opinion. An English Chief 
Secretary, seldom long enough in office to 
understand his environment, answers al- 
most all Irish questions, and is practical- 
ly their sole representative, the supreme 
governor of the country. 

Is not the most natural explanation of 
Irish discontent and disloyalty, not wild 
and ineradicable hatred of England, but 
the same discontent that showed itself in 
every English colony as long as their do- 
mestic affairs were administered from 
Downing Street instead of by themselves? 
With most *Nationalists, Home Rule is but 
a@ means to an end, and that the better gov- 
ernment of their country. “If any one ask 
me,” said Burke, “‘what is a free govern- 
ment, I answer that for any practical pur- 
pose it is what the people think so, and 
that they, and not I, are the natural, lawful, 
and competent judges of this matter.’’ In 
domestic affairs, Irish members are in- 
variably outvoted in Parliament by British 
members more profoundly ignorant of Irish 
than they are of colonial and Indian mat- 
ters. 





Looking at the existing state of affairs, I 
cannot see why the Irish people should feel 
any gratitude to England. The country is 
poor; squalor and misery abound; towns 
are decaying, villages disappearing; periodi- 
cally, acute distress and famine recur; the 
population continues to diminish in num- 
bers and in physical vigor. Irishmen have 
persistently maintained that the country is 
overtaxed for imperial purposes. A Royal 
Commission, comprising some of the most 
eminent English financial experts, confirm- 
ed what a few Irishmen knew and most be- 
lieved, putting the amount of overtaxation 
at £3,000,000 a year—a mere trifle as re- 
gards the imperial revenue, but a very 
large sum in relation to the resources of 
Ireland. Parliament treats this finding with 
contempt, and the Government says if we 
do take this extra amount of taxes from, 
we spend it on, But how? “To the 
further demoralization of Ireland,” say 
Lords Welby and Farrer, Who reported that 
“one sure method of redressing the _ in- 
equality shown to exist would be to put 
upon the Irish people the duty of levying 
their own taxes and of providing for their 
own expenditure’—i. e., Home Rule. “Poor 
Ireland,’ said Lord Welby, “spends pro- 
portionately upon her internal administra- 
far more than wealthy’ Britain 
or wealthy Belgium’’—i. e., the British 
Parliament spends Irish taxpay- 
ers must find the money, but have no 
control over the spending of it. Instances 
of how this money is spent are—in paying 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 4,500,- 
000 people, twice United 
States, with 60,000,000, pay their President; 
in spending as much on the police as Sweden 
spends on her army, three times as 
much per head as England, with a greater 
proportion of crime, spends on her police. 

Irish education is managed by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and Ireland is the only 
civilized nation where compulsory education 
has not been in existence for generations. 
The methods and system of primary educa- 
tion are, according to the best authorities, 
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the worst in Europe, out of date, and un- 
suited to equip the scholars with the prac- 
tical knowledge necessary for the struggle 
of life. Protestant ascendancy destroyed 
or appropriated Catholic educational endow- 
ments and institutions. The spirit of ascen- 
dancy is still strong enough to prevent the 
creation of a university which Catholics 
will avail themselves of. “It is,”’ said 
Matthew Arnold in 1879, “to treat Ireland 
still as a conquered country; there is no- 
thing like it in Europe.” 

Private-bill legislation conducted at West- 
minster is so uncertain and costly that mu- 
nicipal and public improvement schemes are 
prevented or burdened with intolerable 
costs. The assessment for local taxation 
has remained practically unchanged for fifty 
years, and is unchangeable, causing griev- 
ous inequality of taxation.. In the words of 
the Royal Commission on the housing of the 
working classes: ‘‘The poorest districts are 
said to be overtaxed, while the wealthier 
districts are undertaxed, and the local au- 
thorities have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter.”’ 

It is not only in the larger matters that 
British administration in Ireland is over- 
bearing and unsympathetic. It extends to 
the smallest details. Two recent occyrrences 
will serve as illustrations: (1.) A local 





Board appointed as rate collector a woman 
who had efficiently acted as locum tenens 
during the illness of her father. The local 
Government Board, of which Chief Secretary 
Balfour is president, disallowed the appoint- 
ment. Mr. T. W. Russell, a supporter of 
the Government, and Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the English Local Government Board, 
interceded, and remonstrated with Mr. Bal- 
four, pointing out that in England such an 
appointment would be permitted, and that 
it was the practice in England to consult 
and defer, if possible, to the wishes of the 
rate-payers. The curt reply was, 
“Ireland is,not England."’ (2.) Rural local 
authorities in England can establish public 
libraries, but cannot in Ireland. A bill for 
extending the Libraries Act being before the 
House of Lords, a Unionist peer moved a 

giving Irish rural ratepayers the 
powers that exist in England. The 
refused to the clause, 
saying by their spokesman that “the classes 
proposed to be benefited had as great facili- 
ties in this respect as they required’’—4. ¢., 
none at all. 

The Queen, and any member of her fami- 
ly, visiting Ireland as private persons would 
undoubtedly receive a hearty welcome. The 
present was announced to be a private visit 
at first, but it has unwisely been allowed to 
be made the occasion for snobbery, ascen- 
and unionism to trail their coats and 
challenge the mass of the people to tread on 
them. 


local 


clause 
same 


Government accept 


dancy, 


Every association, society, corpora- 
tion, and municipal body is asked or expect- 
address, the 
terms of which must be approved of before- 
hand. Those 
or their terms are denounced as disloyal. 

AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 


ed to present some fulsome 


who demur to such addresses 


PROGRESS IN THE FORUM. 
RoME; March, 1900. 


Since writing to you last June concern- 
ing the work of excavation then being car- 
ried on in the Forum, many more discoveries 
of varied interest and importance have been 
made. The explorations have been pushed 
from the church of Sant’ Adriano at one end 
to Santa Francesca Romana at the other, and 
from the foot of the Palatine to, and par- 
tially over, the site of the Basilica Atmilia. 

At the western end of the Forum, between 
the Rostra and the modern road, much dirt 
has been cleared away, so that the very early 
foundations of tufa blocks of the Temple of 
Concord can now be seen. Considering the 
softness of tufa, it is to be hoped that these 
foundations will not long be left exposed to 
the weather. The scanty remains of the so- 
called ‘‘House of Romulus’ on the Palatine 
and the neighboring buildings have weather- 
ed away to such a degree since they were 
uncovered, some twenty or more years ago, 
that in a few decades they will, if left as 
they are now, entirely disappear. The re- 
quirements of students would be amply sa- 
tisfied by photograph and accurately mea- 
sured plans and elevations, and it will be a 
great pity if, when the work in the Forum 
is completed, the traces of republican Rome 
which Signor Boni has found are left to 
perish by exposure. 

Besides showing the foundations of the 
Temple of Concord, the removal of the 
earth from this region has brought into pro- 
minence the curved structure bebind the 
Rostra, and has given a new impulse to dia- 
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cussions conceruing it. This has usually 
been called the “‘Grzcostasis,”” but there ig 
no solid proof of the correctness of this de- 
signation. A new hypothesis has been sug- 
gested by Mr. O’Connor, one of the students 
of the American Archzological School. It 
is that this building is the Tribunal Aurelii 
mentioned several times by Cicero. Modern 
authorities disagree as to the character and 
position of this structure. Mr. O’Connor’s 
arguments are these: Cicero’s words, though 
not clearly defining the exact position of this 
tribunal, evidently indicate that it stood in 
about this spot; furthermore, the curved 
form, with steps inside, which,the recent 
clearing up of the site has brought to light, 
is such as Cicero describes, for he says it 
was “like a theatre’; finally, the technique 
of the construction is suited to the end of 
the Republic when the tribunal was erected. 
It is not difficult to deceive one’s self in 
arch@ological matters, but this suggestion 
seems well worth consideration. 

This monument is not far from the Comi- 
tium where, late last spring, the lapis niger 
was found. The explorers have pushed their 
way carefully all about this “black stone,” 
and have laid bare the pavement of the 
Comitium, even up to the walls of Sant’ 
Adriano. This was made possible by the re- 
moval of the loop of the electric car line 
which ran past Sant’ Adriano, and over the 
site of the Basilica Atmilia—a removal sug- 
gested in my earlier letter to you, and which 
turned out a simple thing to do. On the 
level of the Comitium little was found. 
Many mediwval graves in front of the 
church were cleared away, and some in- 
scriptions interesting to scholars were turn- 
ed up. On the original level of the Comitium 
or—to be, perhaps, more accurate—on the 
seemingly Republican level of the Comitium, 
were several bases, one of them set up by 
Maxentius, bearing this inscription: ‘Marti 
Invicto Patri et aeternae urbis suae condi- 
toribus Dominus ~ Noster Imp. Maxentius 
P [ius] F [elix] Invictus Aug.” At some 
later time the name of Maxentius had been 
partially erased and the pedestal re-used. 
The finding of this base (though not abso- 
lutely in situ) on this level, which is prac- 
tically the same as that of the “black stone,”’ 
has given rise to several suppositions, of 
which those of Prof. Hiilsen are apparently 
well founded. 

The love of Maxentius for the city of Rome 
is well known. He strove as best he knew 
to reanimate the traditions of the city’s old- 
time glory. What the statue represented 
that stood on the pedestal we cannot say. 
There is no good reason to suppose, as has 
been hastily suggested, that it was the fa- 
mous Wolf. But as this base is on the level 
of Diocletian's Curia, and as the “black 
stone’ is on practically the same level and 
orlented on the same lines as Diocletian’s 
Curia, Prof. Hiilsen suggests that all this 
region was put in order by Maxentius, and 
that the ‘‘black stone” is, as we see it, a re- 
storation of the same Emperor. Before this 
view can be accepted as proved, the relation 
of the level of the monuments below the 
“black stone’’ and of the layer of sacri- 
ficial objects to the “black stone” itself 
will need to be explained. For the present, 
however, the explanation is very plausible. 

One great difficulty met by Signor Boni 
all over the Forum has been caused by the 
drains and wells, ancient and medi@val, 
which have to be pumped out continually. 
Some of the ancient drains can be made to 


, 





serve their original function, and in them, 
as also in the wells (of which latter some 
twenty have been explored), many valuable 
fragments have been found; but in the main 
they have been a hindrance to the work. 
One curious point in regard to the ancient 
wells is that at the bottom of them (I be- 
lieve in every case) there is a layer of river 
gravel in which are many objects and bones 
of animals. As a similar layer of gravel and 
objects was found under the “black stone” 
surrounding the inscribed cippus, it seems 
likely that it had some sacred significance. 
The objects found in the ancient wells (those 
of Republican times) are, in the main, vases 
of rude make, styluses, bones, astragaloi, 
etc. For instance, in the dome-shaped cis- 
tern of the Regia were found some seventy 
styluses and a small writing tablet. It has 
been suggested that this underground cham- 
ber is the sacrarium of Ops Consiva, but 
that sacrarium was on certain occasions en- 
tered by the Pontifex Maximus and the Ves- 
tal Virgins, and we can scarcely imagine 
their being let down into this dark, damp 
vault. But if the sacrarium of Ops Consiva 
has not been discovered, it is probable that 
traces of an equally important sacrarium 
have been, and that the circular foun- 
dations in the centre of the floor of the 
Regia are of the shrine where were pre- 
served the Sacred Spears of Mars. 

When the digging about the Regia be- 
gan, it was hoped that bits of the Fasti Con- 
solari would be turned up. These hopes 
have been but partially satisfied. One frag- 
ment of the Fasti was found; not, however, 
in the Regia, but cut to serve as a threshold 
of a door belonging to a chamber of late 
date in the Basilica Aimilia. The fragment 
consists of two columns of names. On the 
left, those of the Tribuni Militum of the 
year 374 A.vu.c.; on the right, those of the 
consuls of the years 422 and 423—one of 
those of the latter year, Cn. Quinctius Capi- 
tolinus, being created dictator clavi figendi 
caussa. The occasion of this ceremony is 
described by Livy (viii. 18), who says that 
in this year 423 there was an extraordina- 
ry number of deaths in the leading families 
of Rome. Some said they were due to pes- 
tilence, others that poison was the cause; 
and, this last opinion prevailing, 170 wo- 
men were condemned for the crime. This 
was a prodigy quite sufficient to call for the 
election of a dictator clavi figendi caussa. 
Originally these nails, driven into the wall 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, had 
served as a calendar of the years, but with 
the lapse of time they were used only on 
very special occasions such as this of the 
year 423. 


The results of the work on the Basilica 
‘Emilia have been, comparatively speaking, 
very satisfactory. Considerable remains of 
the original building have been found and 
still more extensive traces of later recon- 
structions. Naturally, hardly anything of 
the superstructure has been left, but nothing 
was expected. The earlier remains consist 
of the foundations, and one base block of a 
corner pier of a colonnade running between 
Sant’ Adriano and the Temple of Faustina; 
opposite the columns were solid spur walls 
connected with one main wall of the cen- 
tral space of the Basilica. These spur walls 
divided the space into small chambers. After 
the destruction of the original building, the 
site continued to be used; the walls were 
patched up, pavements of varied marbles 
(some of them still well preserved) were 





put down in the small chambers, and another 
colonnade erected, but in place of the large 
white marble shafts, much smaller, and con- 
sequently more numerous, shafts of granite 
were employed. It is not certain to what 
epoch this later construction belongs, but 
the style of the work suggests the time of 
Theodoric. This colonnade was originally 
(and probably in the reconstruction) match- 
ed by another on the northern side of the 
Basilica, which is still, however, under 
ground. What the two ends of the building 
were like is not certain. 

Two results of the clearing of the Basilica 
are noteworthy. One of these is that the 
Argiletum, the street running north between 
the Curia and the Basilica, must have been 
very narrow. The other is, that, notwith- 
standing the well-meant attempts that con- 
tinue to be made to reconcile with existing 
facts the well-known drawings by various 
Renaissance architects of Roman-Doric re- 
mains found near Sant’ Adriano in the six- 
teenth century, the exact relation of these 
drawings to the buildings in this part of the 
Forum is by no means clear. It seems more 
than likely that the architects did not know 
enough archeology to interpret what they 
saw correctly, and that their drawings are 
more or less works of imagination. 

Many sculptured and inscribed fragments 
were found in and about the Basilica, but 
only a few of them were of much interest. 
In the sewer which, after coming from the 
upper stretches of the Sacra Via, passés 
in front of the Basilica AZmilia, were lying, 
among many other pieces of architecture or 
sculpture, two fine slabs of the early Em- 
pire. They are about 4x2% feet, carved with 
acanthus scrolls, from each centre of which 
springs a lion, horse, panther, or other ani- 
mal. They were originally probably used to 
decorate some wall as similar slabs are 
used in the portico of the Pantheon, but 
whether they were part of the decoration of 
the Basilica or not cannot be told with cer- 
tainty. One fine bit that did, with little 
doubt, belong to the Basilica, is a frag- 
ment of a metope decorated with a patera. 
The style of the cutting resembles that of 
the boucranion found last spring, so that it 
is probable that they both belong to the 
same epoch of the building’s history. An- 
other very beautiful bit of decorative sculp- 
ture found close to the same spot is a frag- 
ment, about six feet high, of a rectangular 
pillar, all four sides carved with foliate de- 
signs of which the low relief and the strong 
but delicate modelling point to the Augustan 
age. It is to the Augustan age, also, that 
the most interesting of the inscriptions found 
here belongs. It reads: ‘‘L[ucio] Caesari Au- 
gustiF[ilio] Divi N[epoti] Principi Juventutis 
Co[n]s[uli] desig[nato] cum esset ann[os] 
nat({us] XIIII Aug[uri] senatus.’’ In the 
“Res Gestz’’ of Augustus there is a reference 
to the adoption of Lucius by the Emperor 
and to the honors granted him, and to this 
event the inscription, of course, refers. 

In one of the chambers of the Basilica 
was found a hoard of late bronze coins, but 
oxidized so much as to be of but little value. 
Another much more interesting hoard, con- 
sisting of 397 aurii, all but one of the fifth 
century, was discovered in the House of the 
Vestals. This find added another item to 
the long list of evidence showing the ex- 
tremely casual manner in which the earlier 
excavations of the Forum were conducted. 
When the work reached this part of the 
Forum, the House of the Vestals was pro- 
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perly examined. This brought to light, 
among other things, a brick pavement in the 
atrium earlier than the mosaic one now 
visible, and two elaborate pavements of opus 
sectile in the chambers at the southeast cor- 
ner of the building. In the wall of one of 
these chambers Signor Boni noticed the 
traces of an arched opening that had been 
blocked up. Having cleared this opening, a 
narrow passage was disclosed leading in the 
direction of the Church of S. Maria Libe- 
ratrice. In this passage were the coins. 
Three hundred and forty-five of them were 
of the reign of Anthemius (486-472), ten were 
of his wife Euphemia, and twenty-four of 
Leo I., who was from 457-474 Emperor of 
the Eastern Empire. As all the coins were 
very fresh it is not unlikely that they were 
hidden in the year 472, when, in July, Ri- 
cimer, with his army of northern barbarians, 
besieged and sacked the city. 


The cleaning up of the Domus Publica has 
been completed, but with no result of much 
importance. The finding of the fine poly- 
gonal pavement of the Sacred Way in front 
of the Basilica of Constantine was mentioned 
in my last letter. Signor Boni pushed his 
explorations in search of this polygonal 
pavement still further East, past enormous 
foundations of the Porticus Margaritaria, 
and found that, where the road turned to- 
wards the Arch of Titus, there were also 
pavings which indicated that originally the 
road had run straight towards the Colos- 
seum. Obtaining permission to dig beneath 
the nave of the Church of S. Francesca Ro- 
mana, he found the remains of the pavement 
there. This shows conclusively the original 
line of this portion of the Sacred Way. 


Signor Boni’s removal of the late and poor 
(though broad) pavement in front of the 
Basilica of Constantine raised the question 
of the advisability of removing one archzxo- 
logical stratum to search for another, and it 
was argued with some fervor. As usual, the 
fervor blinded the eyes of some of the dis- 
putants to the real point at issue. The real 
question is: If the Forum is to be explored 
at all, is search to be made for the remains 
of the city as she grew and developed, or of 
the dying and degenerate city? If it is to 
be made for the former, this does not mean 
that the latter should be heedlessly disre- 
garded, but merely that, where the two con- 
flict, the interests of the later remains 
must give way to those of the earlier epoch. 
furthermore, greater care than has some- 
times been shown in the Forum must be tak- 
en to distinguish between a real archzxolo- 
gical stratum and a stratum made by the 
workmen in the course of their labor. In 
the case of the road in front of Constantine’s 
Basilica, there was no question at all as to 
what ought to be done. The rough, ill-laid 
blocks that hid the polygonal pavings’ were 
of no particular date, as was shown by the 
fact that the deep wheel ruts in many of 
them were at all angles one to another— 
that is, they had been again and again re- 
set. Prof. Lanciani has questioned (in the 
London Times of February 23) the accuracy 
of my statement that this late road had no- 
thing to do with the Sacred Way, and main- 
tains that it was the Sacred Way of the time 
of Maxentius. If one choose, one may, of 
course, call this late road the Sacred Way. 
It is merely a matter of sentiment and his- 
torical accuracy. But it seems to be certain 
that Maxentius had nothing to do with it. 
The proofs of this are that the pavings ad- 
joined the walls of the Basilica at a level 





and in a manner which show that the road 
was a much later construction than the Ba- 
silica; that some feet below the paving were 
found fragments of the porphyry columns of 
the south portico of the Basilica, which did 
not form part of the Basilica as first built; 
that bits of carving of the style of the ninth 
century were found below them; that a well 
containing other medimval fragments was 
found, the mouth of which was covered by 
these pavings; and that finally a coin of one 
of the Della Rovere Popes was found beneath 
them. This road had surely never been sanc- 
tified by the tread of Maxentian feet. 

The work in the Forum is by no means 
completed, but what remains to be done is 
chiefly finishing what had been already 
started. The most important undertaking 
now under way is the clearing of the site 
of the Church of S. Maria Liberatrice. The 
building has been torn down, and hopes are 
entertained of finding interesting remains 
of the earlier churches that stood on this 
spot, or of getting some light on the classic 
topography of this corner where Palatine 
and Forum joined. As a whole, the work 
has been so successful that it is to be hoped 
it may encourage the Government to go on 
in other parts of Rome and elsewhere in 
Italy. RICHARD NORTON. 


Correspondence. 





FILIPINO CAPACITY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The possibility of Filipino competi- 
tion is causing many people in this country 
grief and alarm; some of them are endea- 
voring to arouse the laboring classes to a 
sense of their impending ruin. But when 
the Nation is found gravely quoting from 
ex-Governor Boutwell’s speech, to the effect 
that, “They (the Filipinos) can manage a 
tank or run a laundry with a certainty of 
success that cannot be foretold of any other 
people, whether English or American or 
Hebrew,” an ex-soldier feels tempted to 
rub his eyes and wonder where these com- 
mercial paladins concealed themselves dur- 
ing his sojourn in their midst. The army of 
occupation must have been ‘dreaming 
dreams,” as Mr. Dooley has it; how else 
could they have failed to detect the busi- 
ness instinct of the banana-vender, the 
amazing thrift and industry of the Tagalo 
farmer, the migratory habits which lead the 
ambitious to compete with Asiatics in the 
labor markets of the world? 

Under the influence of this distorting 
dream, many time-expired soldiers have re- 
turned to the States with the impression 
that the able-bodied workers, the trusted 
confidential clerks and bank-tellers, were 
Chinese; the merchants and planters Span- 
ish, English, or German; leaving to the na- 
tives undisputed sway in the hack-driving 
business and similar intellectual pursuits. 
The Filipino orchestra at the “Alhambra” 
excited admiration, it is true, but rather 
by their agility in shinning up a perpendi- 
cular ladder to the band-stand than through 
the exhibition of qualities likely to cause 
dismay at some future date to the Kneisel 
Quartet. The remark of the cotton fac- 
tory’s superintendent in regard to the great- 
er adaptability of Filipino operators has a 
familiar ring—one seems to have heard it 
before; home industries were duly warned 
of impending paralysis as a result of Japan- 





ese bicycles, of planos constructed by coo- 
lie hands in Hong Kong, and yet our manu- 
facturers continue to ship their pianos and 
bicycles to the very same markets from 
which they should logically be excluded. 
No, the cheap-labor bugaboo will not 
serve—other means of terrifying the voter 
must be found; for any one who believes 
that Orientals can compete with the skilled 
American mechanic or artisan, working 
shorter hours and at vastly higher wages, 
ig either ignorant of recent experiments or 
else a victim of self-deception. 
ARTHUR HUGH FRAZIER, 
Late of U. S. Vol. Signal Corps. 


UNIVERSITY Park, Sourm Berutenemw, Pa, 
April 1, lwoo 





THE PARCELS POST STAMP. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It might be well at this time to 
call attention to one of the most vexatious 
of the present stamp-taxes. I get rather 
frequently books from Germany by the new 
parcels post. They send me a notice from 
the office that a parcel is there. I go down 
and am sent from the stamp room up to 
the internal-revenue rooms, I must there 
sign a request for permission to purchase a 
stamp. If it is after four o'clock I am re- 
quested to come again the next day. So 
two or three days elapse often, as I am a 
fairly busy and hardworking person, before 
I can get my parcel of books. It is vexa- 
tious, very, but if Secretary Gage and the 


express companies will have it so, what is 
a poor user of books to do? 
Respectfully, EDWIN W. Fay 
UNIVERSITY OF Texas, AvaTix, TEXAS, 
April 2, 1900. 


THE BRIDE’S MIRROR. 


To THE Ep1ror or THE NATION: 

Str: May I ask you to correct two mis- 
apprehensions in the mind of the gentleman 
who has reviewed my edition of ‘The Bride's 
Mirror’ for your paper? 


(1) I have not stated in my introduction, 
or elsewhere, that the Hindustani “‘ek’’ Is 
derived from the Persian “‘yak."” And (2) 


so far from asserting as a “‘fact’’ that all 
words must originally have begun with con- 
sonants, I have argued that it is a mere 
matter of convenience whether a consonant 
is pronounced with a vowel before it or 
after it, and have; drawn attention to the 
large number of words which begin with 
pure vowels. 

The one fact which I do insist upon in 
my introduction is that, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the Oriental notions of phonology 
are exactly contrary to those held in Eng- 
land. This may be unfortunate, but, as it 
is the fact, it is well to make the best of it. 
—Believe me, yours faithfully, 


G. E. WARD 
22 Warnnior Sqrare, St. Lronann’s, Lory 
March 20, 1W00 
—_— 


{Our criticism was based on the follow- 
ing statements found in Mr. Ward's in 
troduction: “It seems probable, then, 
that the majority of the numerous short 
vowel sounds which now exist have been 
created out of consonants which had 
lost their specific quantity, and retain- 
ed only a minimum degree of quality” 
(p. xxv.). “It is questionable whether a 
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pure vowel sound (or tone) has ever been 
produced by the human voice without 
some noise of the nature of a consonant, 
both at its commencement and its close”’ 
(p. xxi.). As to yak becoming ek, Mr. 
Ward cites this change (p. xxv.) as an 
example of “the first step in the process 
by which a consonant becomes a vowel,” 
whereas, whether Persian or Hindustani 
(as we understood) ek was intended, the 
vowel was the original initial sound. 
Mr. Ward’s explanation of “words which 
begin with pure vowels” is that every 
such vowel must be ‘“‘pronounced with the 
final consonant of the preceding word” 
(p. xx.), which virtually denies the 
existence of pure initial vowels. Nor 
do we find that the native system thus 
adopted is regarded as a mere ‘“‘conve- 
nience.’”’ On the contrary, it is represented 
as the correct view, “in spite of the rule 
in English grammars” (p. xx.).—Eb. Na- 
TION. ] 


‘THE HEART OF ASIA.’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I was much impressed by the tho- 
roughness, combined with sympathy, which 
characterizes your notice of the ‘Heart of 
Asia.” A man of letters alone can appre- 
ciate the labor entailed by such a work, and 
it is indeed rare to find one who is not more 
anxious to display his own erudition than 
to do justice to his author. Your reviewer 
belongs to that limited class; and, though 
I have had no reason to complain of the re- 
ception accorded to the book by the English 
press, I cannot refrain from sighing—wSi sic 
omnes! My collaborator, Prof. Denison 
Ress, is now in Spain, but I have a letter 
from him, in which he says truly that the 
notice which appeared in the Nation of 
March 1 is the most scholarly we have had. 
He offers at the same time some remarks 
on the criticisms of your reviewer. 

“When referring,’’ he writes, ‘‘to ‘Omar 
Khayyam, Nizaim-ul-Mulk, and the Old Man 
of the Mountain as schoolfellows, I had no 
wish to embark on a controversy. Mine was 
a mere obiter dictum, a passing reference to 
a very familiar tale. I am about to publish 
a life of ‘Omar Khayyam from original 
sources, in which the legend is entirely dis- 
carded.’ On the rendering of hijra, he adds: 
“I have no authority for my translation of 
this word beyond the meaning of the root 
hajar—(1) se separavit ab aliquo amicitiam 
abrumpens, (2) reliquit, deseruit rem. Hence 
hijra—alienatio, discessus, migratio. The 
rendering given by me is, at least, not Per- 
sian.”’ 


The other technical corrections are ac- 
cepted by Prof. Ross with gratitude, and 
will be acknowledged in a second edition, 
should one be undertaken. 

Now a few words as to the criticisms of 
that portion of the ‘Heart of Asia’ for 
which I am directly responsible. The syllo- 
gism deduced from my remarks that all 
powerful republics embark on a career of 
conquest, and that the process is an ana- 
chronism in the case of a highly civilized 
community, is ingenious, but scarcely fair. 
The “judgments,’’ as logicians would say, 
are entirely unconnected. The general truth 
of each, considered separately, can hardly 
be disputed, but logic is one thing and 
politics quite another. Nations are impelled 
to fulfil their destiny by the inexorabie 
force of circumstances, and calm reasor 





has as much to do with their evolution as 
it has with the genesis of earthquakes. 

The first sentence on p. 388, writes your 
reviewer, is unintelligible. In point of fact 
it sums up my Indian experience, passed 
among an agricultural people. I there ob- 
served that the constant growth of a popu- 
lation glued to the soil led to the latter's 
productive powers being overtaxed. The 
land had no rest, and, as the cattle were 
half starved in the absence of grazing- 
grounds, efficient manuring was impossible, 
Hence .crop results are progressively poorer 
in areas unreached by the life-giving silt 
of the great rivers; prices are ever on 
the upward grade, and the spectre of fa- 
mine is ever present. I remarked a couple 
of years ago, in an article in Harper’s 
Magazine, called “Side Lights on Indian Po- 
litics,”” that India was destined to give the 
world an object-lesson as to the truth of the 
famous theory of Malthus on a scale un- 
dreamt of by that. amiable philosopher. It 
might be added that the same peril will 
dog the footsteps of your own great coun- 
try in her efforts to civilize Cuba and the 
Philippines. A kindred process is at work 
in Central Asia. It looms huge enough on 
the map, and the population is comparative- 
ly insignificant; but then it is habitable only 
in the very limited tracts where irrigation 
is available. 

I trust that you will find room for these 
remarks, and, thanking you in the names 
of my absent colleague and myself for your 
generous appreciation, I am, sir, your most 
obedient servant, FRANCIS H. SKRINE. 


19 THE Grove, Bo_Tons, Lonpon, S. W., 
March 26, 1400, 


THE DECLINE IN TEACHING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The central thought expressed in 
your editorial on the “‘Decline of Teaching’’ 
is of special interest to every’ college 
teacher. That specialization and the book- 
making craze, so common in colleges, have 
in many cases a deteriorating effect upon 
teaching power (as manifested in Mark 
Hopkins and others) the careful observer 
will readily admit. But the evil lies, not 
so much in specialization, as in the sel- 
fish nature of the man. In too many cases, 
his own needs and interests are made para- 
mount to everything else; studies and in- 
struction are regulated according to the 
problems to be solved, and not the needs 
of the pupil. To determine whether col- 
lege teaching, on the whole, has declined, 
one must consider many changes and ba- 
lance the gain with the loss. What were 
the conditions under which Plato, Abelard, 
Hopkins, and others made for themselves 
a school of followers? Pupils are coming 
to rely more and more upon the resources 
of libraries and individual study. 

But it is the statement in Mr. Whitton’s 
letter that ‘‘the decline of teaching is found 
in elementary schools’’ which should not 
pass unchallenged. However much we may 
urge reform and criticise certain tenden- 
cles in our elementary schools, every care- 
ful student of our common schools must 
confess that they are accomplishing more 
in every possible line than ever before. 
Let any one study the school work of a 
great city and compare it, point by point, 
with what was accomplished ten or fifteen 
years ago, and he will find that the pre- 
sent is almost immeasurably superior to the 





past. A few weeks ago hundreds of su- 
perintendents saw in Chicago results, not 
only in all the various lines of intellectual 
work, but also in government and disci- 
pline, that less than ten years ago would 
have been considered impossible. The care- 
ful observer of modern developments realizes 
the almost inestimable value of our recent 
progress in teaching music and drawing, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that child- 
study has been a great factor in producing 
changes in the latter,as well as in numerous 
other lines of substantiai improvement. In 
technical knowledge, in professional skill, 
in loftiness of aim, in devotion to work, 
our primary teachers were never so well 
equipped. They have not lost sight of the 
fundamentals. In its development any 
science must deal with details; but 
it is chiefly the developer of the 
science who reckons with these—the 
average teacher carries nothing of the 
kind into the school-room. In Denver, the 
“mechanics of teaching’’ was never at a 
lower ebb than to-day. Talent is con- 
stantly increasing in two much-needed fields 
of education, superintendency and elemen- 
tary teaching. 

It is rather strange that Mr. Whitton 
attributes the decline of elementary teach- 
ing to professional studies, and yet holds 
up German schools as a model. No coun- 
try in the world requires such a profes- 
sional preparation for teaching. A study 
of the schools of four large cities con-. 
vinces me that to maintain that elementary 
teaching has declined and is declining, is 
simply unjustified pessimism. 

D. E. PHILLIPS. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. e 


HE, SHB, IT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I was struck by the recent letter in 
the Nation commenting on the inconvenience 
of having no third personal pronoun singu- 
lar of common gender. In the part of the 
world where I was brought up, it is cus- 
tomary for all except grammatical purists 
to use “they,’’ with its cases “‘their’’ and 
“them,” in this sense. ‘They’ is preferable 
to “‘it’’ because ‘it’’ implies the negation of 
personality.—Yours truly, H. W. B. M. 


ON TO OR ONTO. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Concerning the age of this expres- 
sion, as likewise concerning the extent of its 
currency, very little is to be learned from 


‘the dictionaries. And not only so, but, here 


and there, the treatment of it by their com- 
pilers betokens something like sheer illi- 
terature. As a specimen, Mr. John S. Farm- 
er, in his Americanisms, published in 1889, 
while considering it as entitled to a place 
in his work, pronounces it to be ‘obsolete 
in England."’ On the contrary, it is every- 
where in use there, and scarcely, if at all, 
less among the educated than among the 
uneducated. 

Six centuries ago, if not considerably ear- 
lier, u, initial or otherwise, began to be cor- 
rupted into 0; and numerous instances of 
this corruption are seen at a later period, 
especially in the Kentish and East Anglican 
dialects. In the part of England where I 
write, to go no farther, we find, already in 
the days of Henry VI., instead of unto, onto, 
which, when a preposition, had, among its 
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senses, the one here adverted to. Evidence 
of this is afforded by the following passages 
from Capgrave, the last of them being of 
uncertain date: 


“Than felle he down onto the erde, and reverent- 
ly worchipid that site... Chronicle of England 
(about 1460), p. 58 (1858). 

“And that cuntre is passing ful of drye sand; 
and the Saracenes went up onto a hille, and reised 
the sand, for to blynde the Cristen men.” Jhid., 
p. 160, 

“He sangh the aungelles hough thei hir body 
bere Fer up onto Synay, and leyde it down 
there.” Life of Saint Katharine, ibid., p 347. 


That onto seldom appears in literature be- 
tween the fifteenth century and the nine- 
teenth is by no means to be inferred from 
the paucity of the authorites for it, in that 
interval, about to be adduced. My notes on 
words, upwards of a million, are many more 
than I have had time to arrange alphabeti- 
cally, or in any way. Other researchers, 
however, will doubtless discover materials 
for bridging over the yawning gaps observa- 
ble in the annexed series of quotations: 


“T haue stept on to the stage amongst the reste 
contented to plaiea part.” Barnabe Riche, Fare- 
well to Militarie Profession « 1581), p. 7 (ed. 1846). 

“Tl make you come on the publick-stage (now 
that I have got you on tv my own ground) as often 
as I list.” Rev. Edmund Hickeringill (about 1681), 
Works (1716), vol. i., p. 367. 

“Sir Edmund then took it [his coat} and threw it 
on to the Window.” Sir Roger L’Estrange, Brief 
History of the Times, Part iii. (1688), p. 302. 

‘He has stuck himself on to a Man of Sense.” 
Sarah Fielding, Adventures of David Simple (1744, 
2nd ed.), vol. i., p. 160. 

“Mr. Suard tumbled on to the sopha directly, 
Mr. Thrale on to a chair.” Charlotte Anne Burney 
(1777 or 1778), in Frances Burney’s Early Diary 
(1889), vol. ii., p. 287. 

“Tt was a library, opening, through a green- 
house, on toa lawn.’ Lusignan (1801), vol. iii., p. 
155. : 

“‘He furiously burst open the door, and issued 
on to the platform.” Edwin (1803), vol. ii., p. 224. 
Also vol. ii., p. 144, and vol. iii., p. 21. 

“He darted through the casement on to the 
roof.’ Trans. of La Marteliere’s Three Gil Blas 
(1804), vol. ii., p. 56. 

“3 wi. . tie you on, to my own finger, 
rather than the like should ever come again.” 
Ora and Juliet (1811), vol. i., p. 195. 

“How would England not be benefited, were he 
compelled to sit in Mr. Newman's shop, and sew 
fur on to satin!” Shelley, Letter (1812), in Nation, 
vol, xlviii., p. 465. 

“ By putting on to vice the mask of virtue.” Le- 
titia M. Hawkins, Memoirs, etc. (1824), vol. ii., p. 22. 

“The creature . leapt, as if by choice, on 
to the estrade of the altar.” William Taylor, His 
toric Survey of German Poetry (1830), vol. i., p. 68. 

‘Rather than lose her legacy, she hung him on 
to the window-bar.”’ Joseph Jekyll (1830), Corre- 
spondence (1894), p. 256. 

“He is represented as on the point of pushing 
his lordship on to the frail covering.’ Westminster 
Review (1883), vol. xviii., p. 221. 

**Our first step off the Bible is on to Popery.” 
Rev. G. S. Faber (1840), Provincial Letters (1844). 
vol. i., Preface, p. viii. Also ibid., vol. i., p. 257, 

“Martin mounted on to the roof of the building 
that was in peril.” Cardinal Newman, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Miracles (1842), p. 34 (ed. 1843). 

“The hold he had acquired over them led to their 
following him on to sacred ground.” Jd. (1874), 
Letters (1891), vol. i., p. 153. 

“ He took my arm, and walked with me on to the 
stage.” Charles Whitehead, Richard Savage 
(1842), vol. ii., p. 286 (ed. 1845). 

“Your guilt is folded, and fastened on 
to the pack-saddle.”" A. W. Kinglake, Kothen 
(1844), p. 246 (ed. 1849). 

“Our merchant princes .. . hitch them- 
selves on to the peerage.”” Matthew J. Higgins 
(1845), Essays (1875), p. 5. 

“With trifling exception, the Israelitjsh nation 





was shut up on to the Continent.” F. W. Newman, 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy (1847), p. 3. 

“I appeared suddenly lifted on to higher 
ground.”’ /d., Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions 
(1864), Preface, p. xii. 

“Thearmy of Charles Albert has been forced 
back on to the mountains of Biela.” Lord Mal 
mesbury (1849), Memoirs of an ex-Minister (1534), 
vol. i., p. 243. 

“Thedoor .. . was open on to it.” 
tev. S. G Osborne, Gleonings in the West of 
Ireland (1850), p. 51, 

**T jumped on to a half-broken-down wall.” Lau- 
rence Oliphant, Juurney to Katmandu (1852), p 
157. 


* This would lay the ship broadside on to the sea, 


and swamp her.” T. L. Peacock USS2 , Works 
(1875), vol. ili., Pp BO1. 

“The man . . rolled the Bear on to the 
sledge." Sir G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the 


Norse (1859), p. 300. 

“Everything cast by the sea on to the shore 
must be burned.’ Lady Shelley, Shelley Memo 
rials (1859), p. 201. Also pp. 191, 208. 

“On to Ararat.’ Charles Reade, Kighth Com 
mandment 1860), p. 70 

“Dropping on to the deck.” Rev James Pycroft, 
Agony Point (1861), p. 319 (ed. 1862) 

“She jumped on to the beach.” George Eliot, 
Romola (1863), ch. 68. 

** Public opinion has long and steadily demanded 
that smoking-carriages should be put on to every 
train.” John Morley, Modern Characteristics 
(1866), p. 242. 

**T had no need to go on to the balcony, or to 
open my window.” Bp. Connop Thirlwall (1867), 
Letters to a Friend (1881), vol. ii., p 9%. 

“If laid on its back, it struggles on to its legs 
again.”’ Dr. Henry Maudsley, Body and Mind 
(1870), p. 13. 

* Dropping on to your knees on an ice staircase 
means simply dropping off the steps." Leslie Ste- 
phen, Playground of Europe (1871), p. 309. 

“A good hold upon current commonplaces, and 
facility in applying them to practical purposes, 
will enable a man to climb on to his neighbours’ 
shoulders, and direct them this way or that.’ Sir 
J. F. Stephen, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity (1873), 
p. 240. 

‘You can lay hold on to the branches of the tree 
of life with your tails." John Ruskin (1875), Fors 
Clavigera, vol. v., p. 336 

“Mr. Gladstone bounded on to the floor.” Sir G. 
O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(1876), p. 580 (ed. 1889), 

* The nave stuck on to the Norman tower.” E. 
A. Freeman (1878), in Life and Letters (189), vol. 
ii., p. 167. 

“He was first stunned by a blow on the head, 
and thrown on to the straw.” Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, 
The Church under Queen Elizabeth (1880), vol. ii., 
p. 292. Also vol. i., p. 40, 


On to is employed very freely by Sir G. 
W. Dasent, George Eliot, Charles Reade, 
John Morley, Leslie Stephen, and Dr. H. 
Maudsley, and freely by F. W. Newman and 
Laurence Oliphant. Other authorities for it, 
not named above, are Bentham, De Quincey, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Henry Crabb Robin- 
son, Carlyle, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, 
etc.; but my references to them are too 
vague to be helpful. John Pickering, in 
his Vocabulary, cites William Marshall, a 
writer of the last century, for both on to 
and onto. 

Prof. Adams §. Hill, in his Foundations of 
Rhetoric, lays it down that “good use 
[usage], at any rate, does not support either 
ow to or onto."” It must be manifest, how- 
ever, from what has now been set forth, 
that no one is warranted in regarding it as 
an expression to be carefully shunned. 
Without doubt it will belong to the standard 
English of the future. 

Coleridge, in his F’riend—vol. iti., p. 231, 
ed. 1818—has: ‘‘The periods, too, join on to 
each other.’’ Here, as in “he went on to 
New York,” to goes with the verb preceding 





it. Again, the Rev. Prof. John Earle-—in his 
Philology of the English Tongue, 1871, p. 316 

has: ‘“‘They have added the -en  plural- 
form on to an elder plural.’ In this sen- 
tence, also, I take it, there is no compound 
preposition, any more than there is in “a 
shed was added on to the barn,"’ but an ad- 
verbial complement, with a preposition sub 
joined. 

In the Paston Letters we find, in place of 
vnto, on to; in Capgrave, well nigh in every 
other page, onto or on to, but generally the 
first; and, in the Ludus Coventriac, onto. 
All these works are of the fifteenth century. 
In America, it looks as if onto were gaining 
favor gradually; it is certainly preferable, 
on grounds of analogy, to on to. Moreover, 
as up on, if put for upon, would be mis 
leading; so may be on to for onto F. H 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, March 16, 1900 

P. S.—Some cases where on to is not pre- 
positional are given below: 

“The women will hang on to the steps 
of the Sheriff's car.” Rev. and Hon. S. G. Osborne, 
Gleanings in the West of Ireland (i850), p. 27 

“We see his principles fitted on to his own expe 
rience.” Rev. R. W. Church, in Oxford Essays 
(1857), p. 253 

“He pats him on the back 
on to blocks of ice.” 
vi., p. 612 


for hanging 
Saturday Review (1858), vol 


“It bores him to have to untie that wonderful 
piece of patchwork to fit it on to yours.” 
Cracroft, Essays, etc. (1868), vol. i., p. 269 


Bernard 


Notes. 


The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, have 
in preparation a complete and uniform reis 
sue of the works of James Whitcomb Riley, 
to be known as “The Greenfield Edition”; 
an entirely new edition of Shakspere, edited 
by Edward Dowden, beginning with ‘‘Ham 
let’; and ‘American Fungi,’ by Charles Mc- 
Ilvaine, copiously illustrated in color and tro 
pen-and-ink. 

The exact title of Prof. W. H. Crawshaw’s 
work forthcoming from Macmillan Co. is 
‘Literary Interpretation of Life.’ The same 
firm will publish immediately ‘Doctrine and 
Doctrinal Disruption,’ by W. H. Mallock 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, will bring out 
at once twelve new volumes in their “Court 
Memoir Series,’’ completing the set of twen- 
ty. Mme. Campan's ‘Memoirs of Marie An 
toinette,’ in two volumes, heads the new 
list. 

Ten years ago we noticed in these columns 
Mr. George Edward Woodberry’s ‘Studies in 
Letters and Life,’ and called attention to 
the rare quality and permanent value of his 
work. In the volume just issued by the 
Macmillan Co., entitled ‘Makers of Litera- 
ture,’ these earlier essays are reprinted with 
the omission of that “On the Promise of 
Keats” and the remarks on Italian Renais- 
sance Literature which closed the “‘Illustra- 
tions of Idealism."" The new volume com- 
prises, in addition to this earlier nucleus, 
with its mention of Landor, Crabbe, Shelley, 
Byron, and Browning, more recent papers 
on Matthew Arnold, Coleridge, Lamb, Au- 
brey de Vere. Whittier, Lowell; and two 
new sketches discussing aspects of Shelley's 
life and genius. This roll almost completes 
the list of the great figures in English lite- 
rature of the passing century. The special 
work of each and its relative value are 
here analyzed and weighed by the sure 
hand of a master in bis craft. There are so 
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many amateurs in criticism—so many called 
and so few chosen—that it is a service to 
students of the best in literature to com- 
mend to them the ideas and the guidance of 
these remarkable appreciations. They are 
examples of the broad and diverse range of 
equipment which the true critic must pos- 
sess—the natural gift, the wide and delli- 
cate sympathy, the knowledge of literatures 
and systems of thought, the firm grasp of 
definite and fundamental principles, vivified 
and illumined, if possible, by the poet’s in- 
sight and his divination of the heart of man. 
These gifts and acquirements, together with 
the graces of a finished style, Mr. Wood- 
berry does certainly display. It is not too 
much to say that as a critic he is, on our 
side of the ocean, the legitimate heir of 
James Russell Lowell—to all appearance, 
in fact, his sole inheritor at the present day. 

‘Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Exposi- 
tion of 1900’ is of a very practical cast, em- 
bracing a Paris Dictionary, occasional 
phrases for conversation, and other useful 
features in addition to a description of the 
Exposition itself. The illustrations, though 
mostly familiar, partly relate to the great 
show, as in the case of the new Alexander 
III. bridge. A sufficient folded map of the 
city is attached to the cover. The compact 
volume slips readily into the pocket. 

In ‘A Russian Province of the North,’ by 
Alexander Platonovitch Engelhardt, Gover- 
nor of the Province of Archangel, translated 
by H. Cooke (Lippincott), we get rather an 
interesting glimpse of life and conditions 
in a region seldom visited by the ordinary 
traveller. One hardly thinks of the huge 
district of Archangel (a good deal larger 
than Texas), with its barren soil and long 
winters, as a particularly attractive dwell- 
ing-place. Mr. Engelhardt does not at- 
tempt to make it out a paradise, but he does 
describe the rich resources of his northern 
realm, he tells what is being done and 
what remains to be done, writing of the 
country and people in a simple, unaffected 
way that almost makes one share his kindly 
enthusiasm. After all, life even so fap north 
can afford plenty of interest for those who 
have their homes there, for their energetic 
Governor, and also for those who read 
his book. 

Miss Wormeley’s translation of Balzac’s 
‘Lettres A l’Rtrangére’ forms an interesting 
addition to Messrs. Hardy, Pratt & Co.’s 
now well-known series, and serves in many 
passages as a suggestive commentary for 
the study of the development of the ‘“‘Comé- 
die Humaine.” From the purely biographi- 
cal point of view, this volume naturally 
rouses curiosity as to the ante-conjugal 
relations of the great novelist and Mme. 
de Hanska, concerning which, however, the 
translator admits no manner of doubt. As- 
suming @ priori that these were strictly un- 
exceptionable, she disposes of a group of 
somewhat compromising letters by declaring 
them to have been unscrupulously garbled 
in order to satisfy an unholy taste for 
scandal. We need hardly remark that un- 
til the originals are produced, all infer- 
ences as to spuriousness, based on tone 
and style, remain entirely conjectural. But 
charges implying that any liberties have 
been taken with the text of Balzac might 
well be kept in petto by editors and pub- 
lishers who collaborate in a_ collection 
which, as the prospectus declares, ‘‘can be 
placed in the library and read by the whole 
family.” 








The late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Benson, left an unfinished ‘Study of the 
Apocalypse’ which has now been published 
by his daughter in a volume that, in its ex- 
ternal appearance, forms a fitting memorial 
of the author (Macmillan). Its contents 
are remarkable, since they are modest in 
tone, sane in interpretation, and strongly 
individual, rather than churchly, in applica- 
tion. 

For the comparative study of the Gospels 
a valuable help is furnished by an edition of 
‘The Gospel according to St. Luke,’ is- 
sued by the Vice-President of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the Rev. Arthur Wright 
(Macmillan). It is not designed for pur- 
poses of textual criticism, nor does it in- 
clude any comments; the arrangement is 
solely for what is legitimately termed ‘‘the 
higher criticism’ of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Hence the parallel matter is printed with 
the text of Luke. 

We are glad to receive the evidence that 
the French “Poole” has got upon a solid 
footing in the second issue, for 1898 (‘Ré- 
pertoire Bibliographique des Principales 
Revues Francaises’), still edited by D. 
Jordell, and published in Paris by the Li- 
brairie Nilsson (New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner). We noticed the original issue in 
November, 1898. The present is larger by 
some seventy pages, and no wonder, in view 
of the increase in the number of periodi- 
cals indexed, whose titles fill five and a 
quarter pages, as against three. (We ob- 
serve a corresponding increase in the list 
of periodicals founded in 1898—15 as against 
9 in 1897.) The same system is observed 
as in the beginning, first a subject-index, 
followed by an author-index; and the only 
innovation, a most excellent one, is a re- 
petition (in a detachable appendix on co- 
lored paper) of the periodicals indexed, 
with addition of editor’s name and address, 
frequency of issue, price per number and 
to subscribers. 

What would seem to be a favorable prog- 
nostic of a future “bridging of the social 
chasm” in Germany is the successful ope- 
ration of common schools for children 
from all the different strata of society. To 
be sure, the custom is as yet far from uni- 
versal, and it is more common in the south 
than in the north of the fatherland. The 
city of Augsburg, for instance, is proud of 
its genuine folk school, on whose benches 
the children, boys and girls, of the no- 
bility, the highest state officials and army 
officers, and of rich manufacturers and 
merchants, sit side by side with those of 
the plain mechanic and poor laborer; and 
a city councillor, quoted by the Péddago- 
gische Zeitung, asserts that any attempt to 
change the existing conditions would be 
thwarted by the sound common sense of 
the Augsburg citizens. This growing ten- 
dency of making class distinctions less 
marked in the earlier school life of the 
youth of Germany may reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce, in the course of time, a 
salutary concilliating effect. 

The Annales de Géographie for March con- 
tains an historical and statistical account of 
the production of silk throughout the world. 
The total annual value of the crop is esti- 
mated at $160,000,000; those of China and 
Japan being respectively sixty and fifty mil- 
lions. Should the increase of the last forty 
years continue, Japan will soon be the larg- 
est silk-producing country in the world. An 
Augustine missionary introduced the indua- 








try into the Philippines at the end of the 
last century. One species of mulberry 
proved to be so adapted to the soil and cli- 
mate that it was called the Philippine mul- 
berry, but, after a brief period of success, 
the industry ceased, mainly because the 
Tagals found no market for their cocoons. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made to grow 
silk in this country sixty years ago, the fail- 
ure being attributed to the lack of laborers 
sufficiently “patient, attentive, and careful.” 
A map of the world, with insets of the 
principal silk-producing regions, accompa- 
nies the article. Topographical descrip- 
tions are given of the Tian Shan district of 
Russian Turkestan, the Algerian oasis of 
Wargla, and the Ivory Coast. 

Consular Reports for March contains a 
review of commercial and industrial affairs 
in eastern Siberia, including a notice of an 
exposition at Khabarovsk, the first ever held 
in the Amur region; of the progress of the 
Mantchurian Railway (the line is completed 
from Mukden to Port Arthur), and the 
opening of the Institute of Eastern Lan- 
guages, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean, at 
Vladivostok. The professor of English is 
an American citizen, Mr. Lugobil. The 
Russian migration to eastern Siberia in the 
seventeen years ending with 1898 was in 
round numbers 1,150,000. An encouraging 
report is given of the public improvements 
in Siam. Thirty-five years ago there were 
no streets in Bangkok, traffic being carried 
on wholly by baat; to-day there are over 
forty-seven miles of paved streets, while 
“the king himself builds one steel bridge 
each year out of his private funds, as a 
gift to the city, and this is opened to the 
public with some ceremony on his birthday.”’ 
A large tract of land which ten years ago 
was swamp and jungle, the haunt of ele- 
phants and other wild animals, has been 
irrigated, and is now “occupied by over 
70,000 people, and its product furnishes one 
of the richest revenues of the country.” 
Encouraged by this success, the king is 
considering an extensive canal programme 
for the development of the thousands of 
miles of rich land, now waste, and, it is 
said, has sent to Holland for expert engi- 
neers. We remark finally a description of 
the Mutual Aid Societies for French school- 
children. Two cents are deposited each 
week, one going to a sickness fund, the 
other to the pension for old age. ‘‘For every 
child who contributes during an entire year 
the state adds one franc to the common 
fund. It also gives a sum equal to one- 
fourth of the entire amount deposited by 
the children.” The limit of the old-age pen. 
sion is $69.48 annually. 

“The Freshwater Tertiary Formations of 
the Rocky Mountain Region” is the title 
of a paper by W. M. Davis, professor of 
physical geography at Harvard University, 
published in a late number of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. The lacustrine origin of these 
formations has been so generally accepted 
that it has held a place in the geological 
history of the Rocky Mountain region as an 
established doctrine, and the tertiary lakes 
of this district have become stock subjects 
of geological teaching. Their existence has 
been asserted without qualification by Dana, 
Leconte, Geikie, and others, and students 
have been led to imagine vast sheets of wa- 
ter, scores or hundreds of miles across, well 
deserving the name of ‘seas’ often giv- 
en to tlism in various reports. A study of 
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recorded observations has led Prof. Davis to 
consider the probability that a large share 
of the so-called lacustrine formations may 
really be of fluviatile or other subaerial ori- 
gin. He points out that, while river de- 
posits and lake deposits are similar in many 
respects, the marginal parts of a fiuviatile 
deposit may be characterized by variations 
of texture and structure, and occasionally by 
filled channels and lateral unconformities. 
The author, however, states that the object 
of his paper is to promote discussion ra- 
ther than to announce conclusions, and he 
does not undertake to decide the points 
mooted. 

Under authority from the Director of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Dr. C. O. 
Whitman, the Association for Maintaining 
the American Women’s Table at the Zo- 
ological Station at Naples offers for the 
summer ,of 1900 the free use of an investi- 
gator’s table at the Wood’s Holl Laborato- 
ry to any applicant who is eligible for the 
Naples table, and who may desire to secure 
the benefit of preliminary work at Wood’s 
Holl before making her application for the 
Naples Station. Applications for the Wood’s 
Holl table, as well as for the Naples table, 
should be made before May 1 to the Secreta- 
ry of the association, Miss Florence M. 
Cushing, No. 8 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass., 
by whom circulars will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

The Justin Winsor prize of $100, offered 
by the American Historical Association for 
the encouragement of less well-known writ- 
ers, will be awarded for the year 1900 to 
the best unpublished monographic work 
based upon original investigation in Ameri- 
can history that shall be submitted to the 
committee of award on or before October 1, 
1900. If not typewritten, the work must be 
written legibly upon only one side of the 
sheet, and must be in form ready for pub- 
lication. In making the award, the commit- 
tee will take into consideration, not only 
research and originality, but also clearness 
of expression, logical arrangement, and lite- 
rary form. The prize will not be awarded 
unless the work submitted siall be of a high 
degree of excellence. The successful essay 
will be published by the American Histori- 
cal Association. Prof. Charles M. Andrews 
of Bryn Mawr is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


It is proposed to found at the University 
of Pennsylvania a memorial chair associated 
with the name of the late Dr. Daniel Gar- 
rison Brinton, whose valuable library was 
given by him to the University shortly be- 
fore his death. The sum of fifty thousand 
dollars is sought from private sources, as 
will be explained on application to the Brin- 
ton Memorial Committee, No. 44 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


Count Angelo De Gubernatis completed 
on April 7 his sixtieth year, and, having 
rounded out also forty years of literary pro- 
ductivity from his first youthful output, the 
drama ‘‘Werner,” a jubilee commemoration 
took place, participated in by scholars and 
by women of the peninsula. Albums, gold 
and bronze medals, an anthology, are some 
of the forms in which the movement found 
expression. It is announced that De Gu- 
bernatis’s final labor (and a vast one) will 
be a ‘Biblioteca letteraria femminile italia- 
na,’ or a biographical and bibliographical 
account of the activity of Italian female 
writers from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent day. 





—The opening article in Harper's for 
April is on municipal art by Charles H. 
Caffin, with illustrations by L. A. Shafer. 
Mr. Caffin traces the present development 
of municipal-art societies to ‘‘a principle 
of much earlier inception,” of which he 
finds the germ in the “Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion” founded in 1853 in Stockbridge, Mass. 
“Consciously or unconsciously,’ the estab- 
lishment of the Fairmount Park Art Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia in 1871 was “‘an ex- 
tension of the same principle to the wider 
scope of a city.””. Now we have the Munici- 
pal Art Society of New York, founded in 
1893, and the Municipal Art Society of Cin- 
cinnati, organized in 1894. Strangely enough, 
however, ‘‘the greatest progress has been 
made in Boston,’ where no association 
exists at all. This is because Boston not 
only is naturally wsthetic, but has a con- 
siderable fund of what is now called 
“civism’’ to draw on; hence the finest park 
system in the world, the Public Library, 
reaching the highest ‘artistic standard,” 
the restoration of the Bulfinch State House, 
and the promised mural paintings; hence, 
too, the Shaw memorial, and the salvation 
of Copley Square from a sky-scraper. In 
New York—but we forbear. Mr. Caffin 
would have municipal control exercised in 
limiting the height of buildings; would have 
arcades here and there; and would en- 
courage the planting of trees, and make 
everything beautiful, including newspaper- 
stalls. He very justly observes that it is 
not, for the present, to be expected or de- 
sired that the work of beautification should 
be undertaken, with us, by the municipal 
authorities. We would not intrust it even 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in “‘A Suc- 
cessful Colonial Experiment,”’ gives an ac- 
count of Hong Kong, with illustrations by 
R. Caton Woodville. Mr. Bigelow thinks 
that ‘‘the problem which Great Britain has 
solved at Hong Kong has much in common 
with what confronts us in Manila’; but we 
are certainly not employing the same 
means in the Philippines. Jiong Kong was 
made a great free port and Chinese com- 
mercial paradise by means of free trade 
and a good consular and administrative 
system. Mr. Bigelow makes no mention of 
an army of 50,000 men, or tramp consuls, 
ever having been tried. ‘ A sailor ashore’ 
is proverbially in great danger of going 
astray; this reflection is suggested by Capt. 
Mahan’s extraordinary “Problem of Asia,” 
which is evidently to appear soon in the 
form of a book. We can make nothing of 
it, except that Russia has a centre and two 
flanks, many thousands of miles apart, and 
that it is best to make a flank rather than a 
frontal attack upon her—in which we cor- 
dially agree; but Napoleon found this out 
long ago. 


—The Atlantic has an interesting paper on 
“The Consular Service of the United States,” 
by George F. Parker. Mr. Parker calls at- 
tention, among other things, to ‘‘something 
which threatens to become an intolerable 
nuisance’—the monthly issue of Consular 
Reports. The painful fact about the in- 
formation contained in these reports as to 
trade and industry, he says, is that no one 
goes to them for information about the mat- 
ters to which they relate. There are better 
sources; then why keep them up? Mainly, 
it would appear, to provide Government 





literature for the back districts. Mr. Parker 
says that in the twenty-two years during 
which these reporta have been accumulat 

ing “it would be difficult to recall one 
report of really undoubted economic value.’ 

Nor will there be any as long as consuls 
are mainly trained in the art of “holding 


on to a job." Indeed, we are inclined to 
think that, even with a reformed consular 
service, these reports would be of little 


value so long as a consul is, as with us. 
a mere official clerk, instead of being, as he 
is in the case of many other countries, a 
man of business, and consequently skilled 
in business questions. Mr. Parker points 
out incidentally that many of our most dis- 
tinguished consuls abroad have done some 
excellent writing, but that neither Howells, 
nor Hawthorne, nor Burritt, nor Bret Harte 

to mention a few of the most conspicu- 
ous-—ever made or attempted to make a 
reputation as economical statisticians. The 
old-fashioned American mercantile consul 
is as extinct as the Dodo. “One of the 
Guild,” who writes on “The Perplexities 
of a College President,’ has no doubt good 
reasons for concealing his identity We 
regret the suppression of it. His main idea 
seems to be that a university should be 
managed as nearly like a railroad as possi- 
ble, strangely overlooking the fact that 
one of the crying evils of the day is the 
production of college presidents who subor- 
dinate the interests of learning to those 
merely material. The article is conceived 
in the spirit and couched in the style of the 
educational drummer—already too much with 
us. Henry James has a fantastic story 
called ‘‘Maud-Evelyn,” and John Buchan 
contributes a paper (with the strange title, 
“A Comic Chesterfield’’) on the Earl of 
Buchan. If Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson has 
a foible it is that of knowing too much 
about the future. His article on ‘The 
Political Horizon” is of that anticipatory 
character which is so apt to look prophetic 


until “you know."” The political horizon 
has already changed since he wrote this 
article. 

—In Scribner's the most solid article is a 


short review of Ruskin by W. C. Brownell, 
who thinks that “‘to the preponderance of 
his emotional over his intellectual side’ are 
attributable “the two great defects which’ 
imperil his position as an English classic, 
namely, the lack of substance in his mat- 
ter and the lack of form in his style.’’ Rus- 
kin, like Carlyle, is unfortunate in having 
outlived his period. Not only are they dead 
themselves, but most of those who knew 
what it was to derive inspiration from them 
are dead, too. To Mr. Brownell, who In this 
is representative of the modern turn of 
thought, Ruskin is evidently antipathetic— 
an emotionalist, a sentimentalist, in an age 
in which the ‘“‘higher reaches”’ are “unsatis- 
factory if they are pervaded merely or chief- 
ly by emotion.” It is an almost inevitable 
consequence of this view that Ruskin did 
not really either know or like art, and that 
he was a sort of emotional and dithyrambic 
oracle of nature. He ought, that is, to have 
been a poet, and he ought never to have un- 
dertaken wsthetic criticism at all. Mr. H. J. 
Whigham’'s account of the extraordinary bat- 
tle of Magersfontein is interesting, espe- 
cially as be confirms the worst that has 
been said to the discredit of the generaiship 
on the English side. ‘As for the night as- 
sault at Magersfontein, one can hardly now 
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speak of it with calmness.’’ After describ- 
ing the nature of the position attacked, he 
says: ‘‘Against such a position on such a 
night, one can only say that the idea of a 
night attack ‘was the outcome of one of 
those strange mental aberrations which do 
at times assail even our best generals.” 
And again: “The hardest part of all is, that 
the brigade was committed to the assault 
against the better judgment of Gen. 
Wauchope, who would never willingly have 
embarked on so rash a venture. His death, 
with a word of protest on his lips, was the 
most tragic feature of a tragic day.” 


—The importance attached in the maga- 
zines to studies of animal life seems to be 
on the increase. The Century’s leading ar- 
ticle is called “The Dvice-Piji Family—A 
Study of Marmosets,” by Justine Ingersoll. 
It has pictures from life by Charles R. 
Knight. The writer admits that acquaint- 
ances to whom she relates what she knows 
of marmosets accuse her of drawing on her 
imagination for her facts. There is in this 
paper an account of an unselfish marmoset 
aunt (by adoption) which imputes to her 
all the best qualities of the aunt of the 
human species. ‘‘Fashionable Paris” gives 
Mr. Richard Whiteing an opportunity of 
saying several clever things about a little- 
known world. He insists that fashionable 
Paris must not be confounded with aristo- 
eratic Paris. ‘‘The two things are separate 
and distinct. Fashion has outgrown its old 
bounds of the old families; and aristocracy, 
as a governing force, has become a mere 
survival of habit. The two aristocracies, 
the old and the new, the Legitimist and the 
Bonapartist—not to speak of the Orleanist, 
as shoddy as the last—are mutually de- 
structive. As they cannot agree to revere 
one another, they have helped the crowd 
to despise them all.’’ Of country-house 
life he says: ‘“‘The country-house life is 
highly developed, only less so than in Eng- 
land; and there is everything but liberty.” 
In Dr. Barry O’Meara’s resurrected record 
of “Talks with Napoleon,” “General Bona- 
parte’ has his revenge, after many years, on 
Sir Hudson Lowe,in a way that might please 
the soul of the deposed Emperor even in the 
shades. Forsyth, in his defence of the Eng- 
lish Governor of St. Helena, written after 
O'Meara’s death, noticed a remarkable pas- 
sage in the latter’s book, ‘A Voice from St. 
Helena,’ and interpreted it as meaning that 
Sir Hudson invited Dr. O’Meara to make 
him a false report to the effect that Napo- 
leon’s health was giving way, in order to 
prepare the world for his death, which 
should then be insured by proper medical 
treatment. Now we have the original en- 
try, which bears out the interpretation. 
According to the editor of the Century, 
the entry was made when O'Meara was still 
on good terms with the Governor. It can 
hardly be said that the original entry cor- 
roborates the subsequently published pas- 
sage in the book, for the latter was copied 
from the former; but the implication is 
that it is of higher value as a contempo- 
raneous entry made by an impartial chroni- 
cler. “The Industrial Revolution of the 
Power Tool” is the rather misleading title 
of an article by Charles Barnard on the 
transmission of power (pneumatic, hydrau- 
lic, or electric), which enables the modern 
tool to be applied to its work in place. 
This, the writer thinks, will Jead to great 
resuits, not merely industrial, but social. 





In a modern machine-shop, for instance, 
when electric motors are attached di- 
rectly to each tool, shaftings, dust, smoke, 
and bad odors all disappear, and the work- 
ing-place becomes a fine, light, clean, whole- 
some hall, in which, if the workman is not 
content, it is his own fault. 


~The Bibliographical Society of London 
has already done much good work in a quiet 
way. Its publications do not often reach 
the general public, but that is because they 
are the sort of publications in which the 
general public takes no interest whatever; 
the reason, indeed, why there is need of a 
society to undertake them. The last volume, 
just issued to members, is ‘A List of Eng- 
lish Plays Written before 1643 and Printed 
before 1700,’ by Mr. Walter Wilson Greg. 
Its chief interest is, of course, bibliographi- 
cal, but it is also an astounding proof of the 
Englishman’s love of the theatre during the 
days of the Tudors and Stuarts—a love 
which the Puritans only suppressed, but 
could not destroy. The list is so full, such 
an invaluable aid to any student of the dra- 
ma, that it is almost to be regretted its 
compiler could not have included all the 
“reprints of plays by the more popular au- 
thors, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Ben Jonson,’’ even had his doing so 
necessitated a second volume. They “‘be- 
came so numerous towards the end of the 
century,” he explains, ‘and are at the same 
time so unimportant, that it would merely 
have been waste of space to have included 
them.’’ But by this saving of space the 
Bibliography has lost something in value, 
However, there is no question that Mr. 
Greg has done what he undertook to do as 
thoroughly as possible. If he has left out 
also works which remained in MS. after the 
end of the seventeenth century, and all the 
masques and performances of the kind that 
were so immensely in vogue before the Civil 
Wars, it is because with these, he an- 
nounces, he intends to deal separately. But 
the list, so far as it goes, is the result of 
scholarly and exhaustive study and research, 
The British Museum press-marks are 
given, as the greater number of editions are 
in that library. An Index of Authors and 
an Index of Plays are added. Nothing could 
be more complete. Any account of the thea- 
tre of this period must recall Pepys so 
vividly, with his struggles not to go to the 
play-house, his vows to stay away, and 
his shuffling evasion of them, that it is 
amusing to find in the Addenda a special 
entry of Heywood’s ‘‘Play of Love,”’ of which 
Mr. Greg says he had just discovered a 
perfect copy of an unrecorded edition among 
the books Pepys left to Magdalene College. 
The full title alone would have recommended 
the play to Pepys: “A Play of Love, a newe 
and mery interlude concerning pleasure and 
payne in love.”’ No man, according to his 
own account, was merrier than Pepys, and 
we have a graphic enough record of his 
pleasure and pain as a lover. Bibliographies 
may be dry reading, but there is plenty of 
romance and of comedy, too, between the 
lines, 


The announcement, conveyed in a tele- 
gram from New Zealand, that Borchgrevink, 
the Antarctic explorer and leader of the 
expedition organized by Sir George Newnes 
for the attainment of the “farthest south,” 
had been successful in relocating the south 
magnetic pole and attaining the position, by 
sledge journey, of 78° 50’ south latitude, 





opens up a new chapter in the exploration 
of the south polar regions. The exploit is, in 
fact, the ‘“‘record’”’ in Antarctic work, since 
it surpasses by nearly fifty miles the goal 
reached by Sir James Clark Ross in 1842 
(78° 10’), to which no nearer approach than 
300 miles has been made during nearly sixty 
years. Weddell, southwards from South 
Georgia, penetrated in 1823 to 74° 15’ 8. 
Ross's remarkable achievement is the more 
impressive when it is recalled that the ves- 
sels at his service were sailing craft, and 
not the best of their kind; yet with these he 
succeeded in thrice breaking through the 
great Antarctic pack, and forcing a pas- 
sage where few adventurous navigators 
would feel disposed to follow to-day. Borch- 
grevink’s success stands out prominently 
beside the work of the Belgian expedition 
of 1897-’98, under command of Lieut. Ger- 
lache, which, beyond rectifying some not 
very important coast-lines and passing a 
dreary winter beyond the Antarctic circle, 
appears to have accomplished little. By 
misdirection its course was deflected south- 
westward along the coast of Alexander Isl- 
and (Land), instead of continuing southward 
in the path of Weddell, east of Graham Land 
(island). The farthest point attained by it 
was 71° 36’ S., hardly half a degree nearer 
to the pole than was reached by Capt. Cook, 
in nearly the same spot, a century and a 
quarter earlier. The details of Borchgre- 
vink’s explorations will be awaited with 


much interest, since they pertain to a re-. 


gion which, as stated by Sir John Murray, 
is “by far the largest absolutely unknown 
area now remaining on the earth.’’ This 
area has been roughly computed to measure 
nearly 4,000,000 square miles, or a third 
more than the area of Australia. 


BOOKS ON THE ANGLO-BOER CON- 
FLICT. 


The Transvaal from Within: A Private Re- 
cord of Public Affairs. By J. P. Fitz- 
patrick. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1899. 


The War in South Africa: Its Causes and 
Effects. By J. A. Hobson. Macmillan Co. 
1900. 


The Anglo-Boer Conflict: Its History and 
Causes. By Alleyne Ireland. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. 


The Story of the Boers, Narrated by Their 
Own Leaders. Prepared under the autho- 
rity of the South African Republics by 
Cc. W. Van der Hoogt. Preceded by The 
Policy of Mediation, by Montagu White. 
Harper & Brothers. 1900. 

The Africanders: A Century of Dutch-Eng- 
lish Feud in South Africa. By LeRoy 
Hooker. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
1900. 

From Cape Town to Ladysmith: An Unfinish- 
ed Record of the South-African War. By 
G. W. Steevens. Edited by Vernon 
Blackburn. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1900. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a member of the 
Johannesburg “Reform Committee” of 1896, 
and who lay for some time after the Raid 
in that particularly filthy jail at Pretoria, 
is as well qualified as any one to state the 
Uitlanders’ cause. He does so at length, 
fortifying his charges with correspondence, 
documents, and reports, printed in extenso; 
but his English is lively, and his narrative 
is neither tiresome nor superficial. He 
makes out his case temperately, courteous- 
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ly, and, so far as his statement of it goes, 
convincingly. The partisan on either side, 
nevertheless, sees the same picture differ- 
ently. To Mr. Fitzpatrick, the execution of 
the burghers at Slagter’s Nek and the harsh 
treatment of Bezuidenhout are only deplor- 
able affairs. That is, he estimates them 
coolly, as isolated human transactions. By 
the Boers, on the contrary, these wrongs, 
committed by individuals upon other indl- 
viduals—neither of great account in the 
world’s history—have been accepted as na- 
tional grievances. The victims of Slagter’s 
Nek are to them what the dead of the Bos- 
ton Massacre were to us; and no history 
can justly ignore it. On the other hand, 
the murder of Capt. Elliot by the Boers 
while under safe-conduct is equally charged 
by the British to the discredit of the Trans- 
vaal, while the Boers doubtless dismiss it 
as a “regrettable incident.” 

In his account of the Raid, which he 
justifies in its conception as an aid to a 
Johannesburg uprising, Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
manifestly the partisan—not suppressing 
Cecil Rhodes’s financial connection with it, 
but omitting any substantial relation of its 
more sordid features. For instance, he airi- 
ly dismisses the dispatch-box of Major Ro- 
bert White, whose contents so humiliated 
Pngland, as ‘‘a veritable conjurer’s hat, 
from which Mr. Kriiger produced to an ad- 
miring and astonished world the political 
equivalents of eggs and goldfish, pigeons 
and white mice.” These citations are fair 
instances of the party historian’s faults of 
vision. The last is a good example of his 
lively style. 

His narrative begins with the Great Trek 
of 1837, the northward emigration of the 
Boers, occasioned in part by the abolition of 
slavery at the Cape, thé virtual confiscation 
of slave-property, the harsh administration 
of the law; and, in part, by the blundering 
of British colonial administrators. From 
this epoch he skips to the year 1877, when 
the South African Republic was bankrupt 
within and threatened by the Zulus from 
without. ‘I had rather,’’ said President 
Burgers to the Raad, ‘“‘be a policeman under 
a strong government than the President 
of such a state,’”’ as ‘“‘degenerate’’ as Tur- 
key, and, like her, calling for outside inter- 
vention. With the approval of the President 
and on the petition of many burghers, the 
British Commissioner, Shepstone, annexed 
the Republic. At first the act was not only 
acquiesced in but popular. 


“The real mistakes of the British Gov- 
ernment began after annexation. The failure 
to fulfil promises; the deviations from old 
ways of government; the appointment of un- 
suitable officials who did not understand 
the people or their language; the neglect to 
convene the Volksraad or to hold fresh elec- 
tions, as definitely promised; the establish- 
ment of military rule by military men, who 
treated the Boers with harshness and con- 
tempt, and would make no allowance for 
their simple, old-fashioned ways, their deep- 
seated prejudices, and, if you like, their 
stupid opposition to modern ideas. 3 
With the revival of trade and the remov al 
of responsibilities and burdens, came time 
to think and talk. The eaten bread 
was forgotten, and so the men who 
had remained passive and recorded formal 
protests when they should have resisted, 

- . began their Repeal agitation. All 
the benefits which the Boers hoped from 
the annexation had been reaped. Their 
debts had been paid; their trade and credit 
restored; their enemies were being dealt 
with. Repeal would rob them of none of 
these; they would, in fact, eat their cake 
and still have it’ (pp. 24-5). 





The war that ensued closed with the mor- 
tifying defeat of the British at Majuba Hill, 
and their withdrawal from the Transvaal, 
except as their authority was maintained by 
the disputed ‘‘suzerainty’’ provisions of the 
Pretoria and London conventions. A very 
intelligent comparison of the arguments on 
both sides of this question, given in Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland’s book, would seem to favor 
the English theory that the admitted reser- 
vation to England of the right to veto all 
treaties made by the South African Repub- 
lic, deprived it of the chief attribute of a 
sovereign state. 

Mr. Gladstone’s action in 1881 was charac- 
teristic of his tendency to turn to the right- 
about, when moved by strong impulse. In 
this instance, he abandoned the English loy- 
alists in the Transvaal, whom he had lately 
assured of his support, saying that, whether 
or not the annexation was wrong, “that 
would not warrant us in doing fresh, distinct, 
and separate wrong by a disregard of the ob- 
ligation which that annexation entailed.” 
His action was greeted with scorn 
by the English and contempt by the Cape 
Dutch, who regarded it as a concession to 
force; and, by encouraging the latter to per- 
sist in local misgovernment and maltreat- 
ment of the former, kept alive the grudge 
that is now being bloodily settled. 

On the erection of the South African Re- 
public, after the separation, in 1882, Mr. 
Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kriiger was 
elected President, and has since held this 
office continuously. The political history of 
his country could not be much more ab- 
sorbed in his own were he the Grand Mo- 
narque. As Mr. Fitzpatrick draws his por- 
trait, it is not attractive. He is a sort of 
vulgar Bismarck—or (to speak more aptly) 
Mark Hanna—of the veldt, with a taint of 
personal corruption about him that never 
clung to the German, and a physical courage 
and blunt wit not commonly attributed to 
the Ohioan; a statesman manqué, perhaps, 
but an uncommonly shrewd and forceful 
Boss. In his youth he was a raider into the 
Orange Free State after the manner of 
Jameson; in middle life, a civil servant un- 
der British rule, whom a refusal of increased 
salary drove into the opposition (fide Mr. 
Fitzpatrick). In his old age he has become 
a furious chauvinist, seeking to maintain a 
Dutch oligarchy within his so-called Repub- 
lic; aggrandizing it at the expense of neigh- 
boring tribes; and, long prior to the Raid, in 
the British belief, arming and plotting for 
the overthrow of their supremacy in South 
Africa. 

The discovery of the Witwatersrand gold 
fields in 1886 at once made the supremacy 
worth contending for and gave him funds 
to work with. In 1885 the revenues of the 
Republic were’ £177,877. In 1895, just be- 
fore the Raid, they had risen to £3,912,095. 
For the year 1898 they were £4,087,852. The 
expenditures kept equal pace with the reve- 
nues; and, as very little went for education, 
sanitation, or public works, it may be guess- 
ed how the Cruesot guns lately about Lady- 
smith were acquired. With the opening 
of the gold fields came the influx of the 
Uitlanders, and with them the recrudes- 
cence of race trouble. Something like this 
we might have had ourselves had the immi- 
grant been to us never anything else but an 
“alien,”’ outnumbering us in the land; pos- 
sessing most of the wealth, by superior in- 
dustry; paying most of the taxes—but hav- 
ing no voice in the government. The Uit- 





landers, according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, whose 
story differs little from Prof. Ramsay's, Mr. 
Hammond’s, and others’, found a sort of 
Dutch Tammany in the land, who kept the 
franchise in their own hands, partly by law, 
and partly by what we should call “tinkering 
with tne charter’ and ‘fixing’ the regis- 
tration of voters. By this means, railway 
transportation was iimited to lines charg- 
ing exorbitant rates for the benefit of the 
“ring.” The manufacture and importation 
of dynamite was its monopoly, and {t fat- 
tened on an illicit liquor trade with the 
natives, unlawful preémptfions of land, 
fraudulent contracts, sinecures, and other 
corruption, even going beyond the com 
mon cheats known to our baser politics 
by unseating just judges and enacting retro- 
active laws. Incidentally the elvil govern- 
inefficient, antiquated, 
ay unbearable; and petitions, mass-meet- 


ment was everywhere 


ings, and remonstrances went for nothing 
This was a bad state of affairs. The error 
of the Uitlanders lay in trying to cure it by 
violence The wrongs they were suffering 
were mostly against property. The shooting 
of the man Edgar is an almost solitary 
offence against personal liberty; and even 
in his case the facts are disputed. Had the 
UVitlander persisted in peaceful agitation 
they would ultimately, perhaps, many years 


hence, have succeeded. They tried to hasten 
nature, and they are now suffering more 
from the convulsion they have brought on 


than they did from the ague they sought to 


cure. Had the Johannesburgers risen tn un 


aided and successful revolution, they would 
have met with almost universal approval 
By their bringing in Jameson and his troops 
they brought on themselves equally general 
condemnation, and moreover, by this out 

rage on the Transvaal, gave the Boers a 
retrospective anction for all their lone 


abuse of power. It is the Jameson Raid that 
still hamper British policy, through the 
leavage it made in British public opinion 
Yet Kriiger and his government of op- 
pression and corruption existed before the 
Raid; and after it they were worse than be 
fore. Nothing could have exceeded the dupl{- 


city and rapacity with which he chaffered 


over the lives of the Raiders and the Re 
formers, while his ippression of inconve- 
nient courtsof justice would have done credit 


to Jumes Il As did that unfortunate ruler, 
when his enemies presented him with the 
game, he threw it away. His r6éle after the 
Raid should have been dignity, simplicity, 


magnanimity Instead, he became vio 
lent of speech, treacherous of word, harsh of 
action. The immense party in England that 
would have saved him, he chilled, alienated, 
and finally seattered by his declaration of 


war, the madness that precedes destruction 
‘If a crisis should occur,’”’ he asked an 
American deputation who were seeking re 


forms of him, “‘ ‘on which side shall I find 
the Americans” The answer was, ‘On the 
side of liberty and good government.” The 


President replied, ‘You are all alike, tarred 
with the same brush: you are British in 
your hearts’”’ (p. 135) 

We have taken Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book aa 
our leading text because it is the most 
quoted recent work on the subject, and 
traces the development of the present trou- 
bles over many years. Mr. Hobson's ‘War 
in South Africa,’ an even better written 
hook, should be read in connection with it, 
however, as its most effective answer. This 
book, which has won the unstinted praise 
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of Mr. Bryce, presents strong arguments 
touching the needlessness and destructive- 
ness of the war. According to Mr. Hobson, 
there was no “Dutch conspiracy,’ and the 
conceded corruption and inefficiency of the 
Transvaal Government worked no sufficient 
hardships upon the Outlanders to make a 
casus belli. Moreover, there was no una- 
nimity against reform among the burghers, 
but Joubert’s liberal party nearly came to 
civil war with the Kriigerites about it be- 
fore the Raid compelled the two parties to 
act together. Kriiger our author finds lack- 
ing in ‘fa nice sense of honor,’ but more 
of a naif, seventeenth-century, covenanting 
zealot than a crafty conspirator. Of his 
conduct in securing the arrest and convic- 
tion of the reformers, he says nothing, nor 
is there a word on the amazing induction of 
Judge Gregorowski from the Free State to 
preside at their trial, nor the subsequent de- 
gradation of the Bench and the passing of 
retroactive laws. So we may put Mr. Hob- 
son’s book, also, down as partisan, though 
its tone is not unfair. He does not like the 
worldly and vicious city of Johannesburg nor 
its mongrel population, its greedy ambitions, 
its lying and venal newspapers. He puts 
Rhodes, Chamberlain, and Milner in the 
category of the Beits and Barnatos. The 
war was forced on the Boers, he thinks, and 
may bring the awful catastrophe of a black 
invasion on the country as a sequel. In his 
sketch of the Afrikander Bond and its part 
in Cape politics, Mr. Hobson adds much that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick does not advert to. 

Mr. Ireland’s book is a companion to the 
little synopsis of the Dreyfus case published 
during its progress by the same house. Easy 
to slip in the pocket and to read quickly, it 
will no doubt be in much demand on the part 
of those who wish a brief digest of the mat- 
ters in dispute. In the main, it follows Mr. 
Fitzpatrick very closely, the condensation 
of his bulky book being well done. It con- 
tains a bibliographical appendix. 

The ‘Story of the Boers,’ published by au- 
thority of the South African Republics, is 
argumentative, rhetorical, and emotional. 
It states their contentions at the present 
writing, and their reasons for American 
mediation, so that they can be quickly un- 
derstood, but the statement is necessarily 
one-sided. It is, frankly, a campaign docu- 
ment, and of rather exceptional power. 

‘The Afrikanders’ is the least profound, 
and, in point of chronological relation, the 
most extended, of any of these books. The 
history of South Africa for the past century 
is told in an elementary way, also with con- 
siderable ability. This, like the foregoing, 
is a pro-Boer work, the Raid and the exe- 
cutions at Slagter’s Nek being well in the 


foreground of the picture. Both of these two 
books are illustrated, but lack indexes; Mr. 
Hooker's has a map. 


The late Mr. Steevens’s last letters from 
the front have been collected and printed, 
together with his portrait and an apprecia- 
tion of him by Mr. Vernon Blackburn. His 
youth and his talent make his untimely end 
a source of great regret. Cn the English 
side, perhaps no life so full of real possibili- 
ties has been lost in this war, in spite of 
his having chosen a style at once pbril- 
liant and bad, calculated to produce a 
flashlight picture on the mind, all high 
lights and deep shadows. Some passages in 
this fragmentary book are of uncommon me- 
rit—far finer than his Dreyfus story, where 
he was out of his element; and when the man 


, 





can be seen through what hewrites, he appears 
as a humane, impartial, and intrepid in- 
quirer even in the face of death. 








MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Reminiscences. 1819-1899. By Julia Ward 
Howe. With portraits and other illustra- 
tions. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1899. 


We have found Mrs. Howe’s Reminiscences 
more interesting as read here continuously 
than when we were taking our pleasure 
serially in the Atlantic Monthly, in which 
they first appeared. It is a very interesting 
picture that she makes of her early life in 
New York, and the more valuable because 
our annalists and autobiographers have so 
much oftener been of Boston than of New 
York extracticn. As a growing girl, she 
had many educational advantages fore- 
shadowing the culture and capacity of her 
maturer years. Her father was essentially 
a Puritan, and the daughter’s life between 
her mother’s death and his was one of stern 
repression; so much so that she often felt 
herself a prisoner, though her jailer was 
intent upon her good. It is hard to realize 
that her early home was upon Bowling 
Green, then a fashionable quarter, and that 
later her father lived quite out of town— 
upon the Bond Street of our time! It is 
evident that, after her father’s death and 
the conventional period of mourning, the 
natural gayety of her disposition found such 
expression as was delightful to her soul, 
and it may not be amiss to say that there 
are traditions of that gayety in comparison 
with which Mrs. Howe’s casual recollections 
are a painted flame. Similarly, her account 
of her oldest brother, Samuel Ward, the 
“Sam Ward” of the Washington congres- 
sional lobby, is but the faintest adumbra- 
tion of the vicissitudes of his remarkable 
career. It is a great pity that he did not 
turn his literary gift to account in a vera- 
cious story of his life. So doing he might 
once more have rehabilitated his shattered 
fortunes after their last mishap. 

A chapter on “Literary New York”’ is of 
such brevity -as the material required. 
Bryant is made the founder of the Hvening 
Post, which had been established for many 
years when he became an assistant editor. 
Of mistakes of this kind there are a good 
many in the book. Irving does not sustain 
his part very well as the leading actor in 
the literary drama, what with his inability 
to make the shortest speech and his ten- 
minute naps over his public dinners. Mrs. 
Howe seems less than usually perspicacious 
when she writes down Major Downing’s La- 
tin “E pluribus unum, sine qua non” as 
pure absurdity. Barring some mixing of 
the genders, was it not an amusing variant 
of Webster's “Liberty and Union, now and 
for ever, one and inseparable’? Dr. John 
Wakefield Francis, one of the worthies of 
his time, was an uncle of Mrs. Howe. She 
relates that one morning, about four o’clock, 
he found his wife wrapped in shawls read- 
ing ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ by the light of a 
candle. Presumably she was not given to 
such exercises, for he at once concluded 
that the book which so engrossed her must 
be the greatest book of the age. It was 
through Mrs. Howe's brother Samuel, who, 
after extensive travel in Burope, had re- 
turned and married a daughter of William 
B. Astor, that she became acquainted with 





Profs. Longfellow and Felton, Charles Sum- 
ner and Dr. Howe. Longfellow’s friendship 
with her brilliant and erratic brother ended 
only with the poet’s life. 

In 1841, Sumner and Longfellow accom- 
panied Mrs. Howe on her first visit to the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, where she 
met Dr. Howe, who made upon her an im- 
pression of uncommon force and reserve. 
He was her senior by nearly twenty years. 
Their marriage took placein 1843, and shortly 
after the wedding they went to Europe, ac- 
companied by Horace Mann, Dr. Howe’s 
best friend, and his young wife. They saw 
all the famous people, from Fanny Elssler 
to Carlyle, who characterized Sumner as ‘‘a 
vera dull man.” Mann, whose sense df 
humor was defective, found the visit to 
Carlyle very disappointing, but Mrs. Howe 
was satisfied. A story is told of Dickens, 
with whom the Howes dined in Forster’s 
chambers, which leaves us to determine for 
ourselves whether he was considerably ill- 
mannered or a little irresponsible. Mrs. Howe 
was so indiscreet as to call her husband 
“darling.’’ ‘Thereupon Dickens slid down to 
the floor, and, lying on his back, held up 
one of his small feet, quivering with pre.- 
tended emotion. ‘Did she call him ‘‘dar- 
ling’’’? he cried.’”” The grave of Sir Walter 
Scott is fixed at Abbotsford, a slip. of 
topographical association. A visit to 
Miss Edgeworth proved a pleasant one, 
but that to Wordsworth was one of the 


deadest failures imaginable. Wordsworth ~ 


had lost heavily in American securities, ana 
the conversation was rigidly confined to this 
subject, the whole family engaging. In 
Rome they met George Combe, the phre- 
nologist, and it is inexpressibly funny to 
read of him and Dr. Howe, who was one of 
Combe’s perverts, going round the great 
sculpture hall of the Vatican testing the 
heads by their theories, and finding that of 
the colossal Zeus quite orthodox in its pro- 
portions. Florence Nightingale is repre- 
sented as getting her initiative in hospital 
philanthropy from Dr. Howe. There is a 
story current, we believe, which gives the 
honor to another person; but several may 
have contributed each a separate impulse 
to the making of her choice. 

The transition is a delightful one from 
Mrs. Howe’s European experiences, social 
and esthetic, to her “First Years in Bos- 
ton.’”’” We cannot but believe that she ex- 
aggerates the influence of Germany in the 
production of New England Transcen- 
dentalism. Largely indigenous, its ingrafted 
stocks were English (Coleridge), Scotch 
(Carlyle), and French (Cousin and Jouffroy) 
to a much greater extent than they were 
German. Particularly interesting are Mrs. 
Howe’s impressions of Theodore Parker. 
They are a distinct addition to what has 
been published heretofore, and are confirma- 
tory of the best that has been written in 
Theodore Parker’s praise. Mrs. Howe 
honors herself unconsciously in so honor- 
ing the great heresiarch with her warm ap- 
preciation. It took courage for a woman in 
good society to go and hear him preach. 
One saint asked another what Mrs. Howe 
was expecting to get from him. “Atheism,” 
was the answer. “Not atheism but a 
theism,”” commented Mrs. Howe. At one 
of Parker’s Sunday evenings she met Garri- 
son. She had an ijl opinion of him, but 
“found him gentle and unassuming in man- 
ner, with a pleasant voice, a benevolent 
countenance, and a sort of glory of sin- 
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cerity in his ways and words.” Her hus- 
band was equally surprised and pleased to 
find her singing from the same hymn-book 
with Garrison before the company broke up. 
She makes the common mistake about Phil- 
lips’s Lovejoy speech in Faneuil Hall—that 
it was his first anti-slavery speech. 

Mrs. Howe met Parker in Rome in 1844, 
and an intimate acquaintance only increas- 
ed her admiration. Her first child was born 
in Rome, and Parker baptized her with the 
usual formula. It was probably one of his 
last offices of this kind. In 1852 she heard 
his great sermon upon Daniel Webster, and 
lost her omnibus for Scuth Boston, the ser- 
mon was so long. Replying to the family 
impatience, she said, ‘‘Let no one find fault! 
I have heard the greatest thing that I 
shall ever hear!’’ Of Parker's public prayer 
she writes that ‘“‘no rite of public worship, 
not even the splendid Easter service in St. 
Peter’s, Rome,’’ impressed her so deeply. 

A second visit to Europe resulted in ex- 
periences very similar to those enjoyed up- 
on the first. Returning to Boston in 1851, 
she found that Sumner had been elected to 
the United States Senate, displacing ‘“‘a po- 
pular idol.’”’ The epithet seems too strong 
for Winthrop, and in its connection makes 
us wonder if Mrs. Howe was thinking of 
Webster as Sumner’s competitor. Moreover, 
she applies the same epithet directly to 
Webster in another place, where she is 
speaking of Sumner’s election. Of the latter 
she writes with genuine admiration, but 
with a keen sense of his lack of humor and 
some other limitations. His ‘‘fiery utter- 
ances” contrasted ‘“‘strongly with the usual 
mildness of his disposition.’’ 

There are delightful pages about the as- 
tonishing Count Gurowski, one of the most 
trying of all the exiles who made large de- 
mands upon the patience and the generosity 
of the Boston philanthropists. In 1859, Dr. 
and Mrs. Howe accompanied Parker on that 
voyage to the West Indies from which he 
never returned. It is a striking situation 
when we find Dr. Howe, on his way back, vi- 
siting Charleston, S. C., and vicinity, as the 
guest of the Hamptons, Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton among them. This was certainly a tick- 
lish business, considering that Dr. Howe 
was at this time one of a committee of six 
engaging with John Brown in his enter- 
prise for the invasion of Virginia. One 
would hardly gather from Mrs. Howe's ac- 
count of John Brown that her husband’s re- 
lation to him was so intimate. 

Mrs. Howe’s recollections of Gov. An- 
drew, James Freeman Clarke, and many 
others, will be found very interesting. It 
was Dr. Clarke who instigated her to 
write the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 
A facsimile of the first draft of this poem is 
given, with many excellent portrait illus- 
trations. In the account of Thomas Gold 
Appleton there is nothing that justifies his 
reputation for wit and humor; but there is 
one brutal retort of his on Samuel Long- 
fellow which is suggestive of the truth that 
your thorough-paced man of the world is 
almost always sound in his conventional 
piety. 

At this point the ‘Reminiscences’ broke 
off in the Atlantic. Here there are 170 
additional pages, over which, with their 
recollections of ‘A Woman’s Peace Cru- 
sade,’ “The Woman Suffrage Movement,” 
“Certain Clubs,”’ and other matters, we 
would gladly linger, but must not. What is 
certain is that Mrs. Howe has written a 
very pleasant book, and one that will add 





to the multitude of her friends wherever 
it is read. 


Russia on the Pacific, and the Siberian Rail- 
way. By Vladimir. London: Low, Marston 
& Co.; New York: Scribners. 1899. 


The history of Russian expansion in Asia 
certainly deserves study now that the rich 
possibilities of Siberia are beginning to ob- 
tain recognition. We therefore welcome the 
work before us. It well repays reading, 
even if we might have been spared most of 
the first and fourth chapters, as there are 
plenty of short sketches of Russian history 
already. Comparison is at once suggested 
with Krausse’s ‘Russia in Asia,’ which ap- 
peared at about the same time. In spite of 
the fact that Vladimir’s work is much the 
slighter, being based on far fewer authori- 
ties and being less comprehensive (it does 
not cover the Caucasus or Central Asia), be- 
sides having fewer maps and fewer docu- 
ments in the appendix, it is still much the 
better of the two. Krausse’s bulky volume is 
stuffed with declamation and worn-out Rus- 
sophobe phrases. Every step is ascribed to 
Muscovite wiles and insatiable lust for do- 
minion. Vladimir, on the other hand, though 
erring a little in the opposite direction of 
forgiving unscrupulousness when accom- 
panied by daring, offers a clear, interesting 
narrative of Russian progress, which has in 
the main been due to perfectly simple 
causes. When we remember that Siberia is 
a huge region whose geographical features 
make it the natural continuation of Euro- 
pean Russia, and that it was inhabited only 
by a sparse population of barbaric tribes 
without strength or cohesion, we can see 
that, from the day the Cossacks crossed 
the Urals (a barrier less formidable than the 
Alleghanies), Russian expansion to the Pa- 
cific was as obvious and inevitable as was 
our own from an opposite direction. The 
only real difficulties to be encountered were 
those of climate, wilderness, and huge dis- 
tances. In overcoming these, the Russian 
pioneers showed a splendid courage and en- 
durance that compare well with the history 
of exploration anywhere. When, however, 
we come to their dealings with China, the 
ethics of the case are not so clear, although 
not worse than our own in regard to Mexico. 

Beginning with the story of the famous 
expedition of Yermak in 1581, the destruction 
of the Tartar kingdom of Sibir and the 
foundation of Tobolsk, we have a story of 
rapid advance. In little over half a century 
the whole continent was traversed and the 
Pacific reached; twelve years later, Bering 
Sea was discovered by Dezhneff; in 1651 
Irkutsk was founded; in 1697 Kamtchatka 
was conquered by Atlassoff with some se- 
venty Cossacks; then followed the occupa- 
tion of Alaska, with an attempt in 1807 to 
found a settlement at the north of the Co- 
lumbia River; in 1812 we find a colony of 
Russian trappers not far from San Fran- 
cisco. 

In the meanwhile, further to the south, 
more serious obstacles had been met with. 
When the Russian pioneers reached the 
Amur, they soon came into contact, then col- 
lision, with the Chinese Empire, in the 
vigorous early days of the present dynasty. 
After some thirty years of intermittent hos- 
tilities, whose most famous episode was the 
heroic, though unsuccessful, defence of Al- 
basin by four bundred and fifty men against 
an army of 15,000 Mantchus and Chinese 





with numerous artillery, the peace of Ner- 
tchinsk in 1689 checked Russian progress in 
this direction for more than a century and 
a half. The forward movement did not begin 
again until the appearance on the scene of 
Muravieff in 1847. Undeterred by the small- 
ness of his resources and by the narrow- 
minded jealousy and timidity of some of his 
superiors, he profited boldly by the weak- 
ness of China, whose actual authority in 
these regions had become a mere shadow. 
Not only did he occupy the whole right bank 
of the Amur to its mouth, but also, after 
only six days of negotiation, he gained bs 
the treaty of Aigun in 1858 the whole mari 
time province west of the Ussuri, with the 
harbor where Viadivostock was founded two 
years later. It was a wonderful if un- 
scrupulous diplomatic triumph, though we 
can hardly agree to Viadimir'’s statement 
that ‘‘the terms exacted by Muravieff were 
very moderate.”’ Only the existence of the 
Tai-ping rebellion, together with the troubles 
with England and France and the imbecility 
of the Chinese authorities, can explain such 
a result. 

The ensuing pause lasted until the war 
between China and Japan. Meanwhile Rus- 
sian America was sold to the United States, 
and the Trans-Siberian Railway was begun 
in 1891. Viadimir gives only a slight sketch 
of recent events, such as the occupation of 
Port Arthur and Russian predominance in 
Mantchuria. His chapter on the Siberian 
railway is interesting, even if it does not 
contain much that cannot be found else- 
where. The last chapter of all, or “Conclu- 
sion,’ is a trifle dithyrambic. Its burden is, 
“England above any other country in the 
world . . . should welcome the progress 
of Russia.” If so, so be it 


Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Arranged and 
edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. With por- 
trait. London: John Murray; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1899. 


This is the volume of Jowett's letters 
promised by the editors when they published 
the late Master's life. Such letters of ge- 
neral interest as could not there find a place 
are here published in groups determined by 
the main topics which successively or si- 
multaneously engrossed Jowett's thoughts, 
such as Church Reform and the Abolition of 
Tests, various educational plans and re- 
forms, European Politics, and the needs of 
India and Indian administration. To these 
groups is added one of letters on miscel- 
laneous topics, and the volume c'oses with 
forty-odd pages of Notes and Sayings—not 
the least interesting of its features. The 
portrait, by Laugée, here reproduced, repre- 
sents Jowett at the age of fifty-four, just 
after he became Master at Balliol, and is in 
many respects a better permanent record of 
him than either of the two given in his Life. 

It is a result of the workmanlike fashion 
in which Messrs. Abbott and Campbell have 
dealt with Jowett’s correspondence that the 
interest of the present letters is not bio- 
graphical. We read these pages in order to 
get a clearly defined pictureof Jowett’s views 
on certain leading subjects of great and 
permanent importance. Perhaps the ietters, 
first printed here, on the general topic of 
Church Reform and the Abolition of Tests 
come nearest to having an interest con- 
nected with his personal career. At all 
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events, it is of great interest to read Jow- 
ett’s categorical statement of opinion that 
any one may sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
whose opinions agree ‘‘with any of the 
recognized parties in the Church, whom 
Bishops have been in the habit of ordaining 
from time immemorial,’ and to hear from 
him that the same principle which ordinarily 
leads men to refuse to sign the Articles, 
would, “if carried out, destroy all common 
action”’ and ‘make a Church Establishment 
or even public worship impossible.” Is a 
man to be deterred, he asks, from doing 
“‘what in a doubtful case seems on the whole 
to be right because it is to his interest’’? 
And then he adds that “if all good men re- 
fused to sign the Articles, the Church of 
England would probably go on with bad 
ones.”’ But his final conclusion upon this 
matter is that the considerations which 
justify the position of a liberal clergyman 
or Fellow of 2 College are not of a kind 
to tell with the public, and lead away from 
the main purposes of life into polemics and 
recriminations, Therefore, though the po- 
sition may be tenable, ‘“‘the sooner it is al- 
tered the better.’’ Few things concerning 
Jowett are more characteristic or more 
telling than his evidence on the subject of 
University Tests given before, the Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, and admirably 
summarized here on pp. 19-42. 


Characteristic, no doubt, but not equally 
important, are Jowett’s views on European 
Politics. As to America he was more clear- 
sighted, and shows, indeed, a rare perspi- 
cacity when he writes in 1865 that “the 
coming event of the American War is like- 
ly to produce a great change of opinion 
in England, something like that of the War 
of Independence ninety years ago.’ He 
speaks (in 1873) of England’s loss of pres- 
tige over the Alabama claims, but de- 
clares that the country is not dissatisfied. 
Again, he shows a gift of prophecy when, 
in 1877, he writes to Sir Robert Morier: 
“T want you to consider the annexation of 
Sgypt in one other point of view—its bear- 
ing on the future of Africa. Must not 
that ‘greater India’ be one day ours, and is 
not the colonization improvement of it a 
great national concern of ours? But, if 
so, can we afford to give up Egypt?” Jowett 
wished to see the higher civilization of Bu- 
rope combining against the lower, whether 
Czar or Pope, and offering ‘‘something like 
paternal government to Egypt and the 
East.’’ He expresses doubt whether the 
semi-civilized world can be much ameliorat- 
ed without a good deal of bloodshed, and 
yet categorically foresees that ‘‘war in Af- 
rica or India may be promoted by the worst 
motives—greed of colonists, desire of pro- 
motion, the imperious or timorous charac- 
ter of the dominant race.”’ Finally, he was 
struck by the responsibility incurred by 
civilized nations for the atrocities which 
they allowed to go on in countries like Chi- 
na and Turkey, and yet he signalizes, as 
one of the dangerous symptoms in English 
life, ‘‘the foolish half-sympathy of Liberals 
not looking forward to the consequences.” 

These views are of course ill presented 
by means of short extracts, and should be 
read in extenso, but it is easy to see that 
what is most likely to prove both interest- 
ing and profitable to Americans in this vol- 
ume is the section devoted to India. There 
we are enabled to follow, often in some 
detail, the discussions, the experiments, and 
the half-successes which finally led to the 


’ 





present admirable system of selection for 
the Indian civil service. No quotations can 
be at all adequate here. Jowett’s letters on 
India cover less than 50 pages, and well 
deserve the most careful reading. 

Among the miscellaneous letters we glean 
that Tennyson reproached Jowett with not 
reading Dante in the original, and are glad 
to note what is written to Morier about the 
translation of Plato. ‘‘My Plato is only a 
translation,”’ says Jowett, ‘‘but I have sa- 
tisfaction in feeling that it may influence 
the English and American world in the right 
direction long after I am gone.” With these 
words, which come home to every one of us 
more or less forcibly, and remind us of 
what Jowett strove to do for us, we may lay 
down the present volume, but not without 
the expectation of taking it up from time 
to time, and gathering from the notes ard 
sayings of Jowett some inspiration and en- 
couragement in the doing of whatever our 
task may be. He was a great admirer of 
Dr. Johnson, and in many of these sayings 
there is a Johnsonian strain, as where he 
says: “There is enough time to read all 
the books worth reading, if you can only get 
the mind for it.’ 





Notes on Sport and Travel. By George Heury 
Kingsley, M.D., F.L.S., etc. ‘With a Me- 
moir by his daughter, Mary H. Kingsley. 
Macmillan. 1900. 


Rather unfortunately for the reader, the 
Memoir occupies nearly half this book, 
though it is greatly mitigated by frequent 
quotations from the journals and some of 
the published works of Dr. Kingsley. George 
Henry Kingsley was one of the three bro- 
thers of Charles (Canon) Kingsley. Another 
was Henry, the author of those two good 
novels, ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ and ‘Ravenshoe’; 
and it is not too much to say, from the 
glimpse we have of him as a writer in this 
book, that the Doctor was quite the equal 
of either of his distinguished kinsmen in fe- 
licity and power of literary expression. Very 
possibly he might have failed in continuous 
narrative, but nothing can be more charm- 
ing than his letters and journals kept during 
his various wanderings, for most of his 
mature life was passed in travel, and his 
last voyage was one around the world for 
his health shortly before his death in 1892. 
At the age of thirty, with the Ear! of Pem- 
broke, he started on a long cruising expe- 
dition in the South Pacific, which occupied 
about two years, and in the course of it he 
visited many almost unknown island groups 
and savage peoples. The letters in chapters 
three and four devoted to these experiences 
are charming in novelty and in appreciative 
interest, e. g., page 83: 

“Then we went to Samoa in the Naviga- 
tor Islands, where the off-shore wind was 
positively laden with sweet odours—whether 
of the orange or of some kind of Cape jessa- 
mine, I know not, but it was most rarely 
sweet. We were not quite so well received 
here, owing to the people being at war, 
but we drank real Kava chewed by a beau- 
tiful princess, a figure of brown loveliness, 
who shimmered in the rays of the setting sun 
like a yellow bronze statue, She was dressed 
solely in a most lovely mat wound with 
exquisite grace around her hips, the fringe 
below hardly hiding her dainty little feet. 
She wore a glorious wreath of crimson hibis- 
cus flowers, and round her neck a double 
row of great crimson berries,’”’ etc. 


There are stirring adventures with great 
fish and with cannibals in these chapters; 
and the indolent and easy lives of the isl- 





anders, except before meals, is described 
with a master hand. The transition to Ca- 
nada and the Western States, where Dr. 
Kingsley went withthe distinguished yachts- 
man Lord Dunraven, shows under changed 
conditions the same adaptability, powers of 
description, and love of nature. This love 
of nature, however, was not proof against 
the tendency to kill animals that could not 
be used, which has made some British 
sportsmen so obnoxious in the West. On 
p. 125 Dr. Kingsley says: ‘“‘This elk-run- 
ning is perfectly magnificent. We ride 
among the wild sandhills until we find a 
herd, and then gallop after them like ma- 
niacs until we get in the midst of them, 
when we shoot all we can.’”’ He states that 
the troopers of the American Army were 
“most of them Germans and Irish, but with 
a few deserters from our own army,” but 
makes them talk in the dialect supposed, in 
Engiand only, to be that of the American 
native. The Doctor’s antipathy to things 
American in general is not at all concealed, 
and its expression sometimes seems rather 
childish, though it does not materially de- 
tract from the charm of the chapter on this 
country. 

There are half-a-dozen republished arti- 
cles from various magazines in the latter 
half of the book, and all are most entertain- 
ing and instructive. In ‘Certain Delusions 
of the North Britons,’ Dr. Kingsley shows 
that the philabeg or short kilt was intro- 
duced into the Highlands by an Englishman, 
one Thomas Rawlinson, an iron smelter, 
about 1728. Other popular theories as to 
bagpipes and broadswords are also shatter- 
ed. “The Last Salmon before Close Time,” 
‘‘A German First of September,”’’ and ‘‘Cha- 
mois Hunting,” are of interest alike to the 
sportsman, the naturalist, and to those who 
love delightful narrative and description. 





Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By A. L. Bowley. Mac- 
millan. 


The modest sub-title of this work, ‘‘Notes 
for the Use of Students of Social and Eco- 
nomic Questions,” is by no means an ade- 
quate description of its contents. Mr. Bow- 
ley has here brought together all the more 
general statistical results of the several 
investigations made by governments and in- 
dividuals during the course of the present 
century, accompanying them by a careful 
estimate of their scientific value and signi- 
ficance; so that his book will serve the 
double purpose of a manual of statistical 
method and of a convenient repertory of 
valuable information. It is the more assur- 
ed of a welcome since it refrains altogether 
from any‘attempt to deal with cause and 
effect. It limits its range to the purely 
arithmetical question as to the amount of 
wages actually paid to the several classes 
of workmen in the different trades at vari- 
ous periods. Before these figures can be 
interpreted in terms of comfort, several 
other inquiries need to be answered; most 
fundamental, of course, that of the purchas- 
ing power of money. But the amount of 
money wages is certainly the most impor- 
tant single element in the problem, and it 
is a necessary preliminary to single it out 
for exclusive attention, 

Mr. Bowley distinguishes between two 
methods of handling wage statistics, which 
he designates respectively “statical” and 
‘kinetic.’ We may, perhaps, express our 
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regret, in passing, at this prevalent habit | which is not encouraging, a desperate at- 
of importing into economic discussion the | tempt everywhere to be witty according to 
technical language of the physical sciences. | some juvenile standard, and a persistent 
By the former term, however, Mr. Bowley | imitation of Tristram Shandy and Diedrich 
means the formation of comprehensive es- | Knickerbocker which warrants the inquiry 
timates of wages paid for particular years | why the book was written. Apparently the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and the comparison of their results; by the | author wished to tell something about the | 
latter, the discovery of the rate of change in | origin of the coat-of-arms and the motto | 


wages and the comparison of these rates | of the United States; but, having very little 
period by period. He points out that the | to say and an overpowering desire to make 
latter method is often possible where the | a book, he has ambled and rambled along, 
former is not; he does not point out, what | letting one word lead to another. till the 
is equally true, that figures of the latter | reader is lost in wonder. It is evident that 
kind are of very little significance to the | he is no friend of Benjamin Franklin or 
student of real life unless he has some | John Adams, and that he is especially inimi- 
sort of notion of the amount actually paid. | cal to Lord Shaftesbury, but all the jibes and 
Moreover, we do not find here any explana- | jeers which he elaborately flings against 
tion of the difficult mathematical problem them seem unnecessary and stale. The ef- 
how to combine the rates of increase of In- | forts at wit and repartee are feeble, and at 
dustries big and small so as to obtain a/ times beneath contempt. Let us, for ex- 
general rate. Still, Mr. Bowley is better ample, cite on p. 202 his reference to the 
than his programme—which was, to follow | late David Sears of Boston, whose only 
the ‘‘kinetic’’ method—and he gives us great | crime was the gratuitous distribution of a 
masses of figures of actual wages as well | religious essay, and from p. 205 let us copy 
as percentages. His general conclusion so the following outrageous note: 

far (for this is but a preliminary survey of | “A prominent tailor of Boston bequeathed 
the field) is, that “money wages in Great | 4 jarge part of his fortune for the purpose 
Britain in the nineties were 10 per cent. | of giving excursions to the descendants of 
above those in the eighties, and 30 per those who had been impoverished by his 
cent. above those of the sixties.” This con- | {mormous bills; In the hope that salle, down 
firms and supplements the conclusions al- | trips to Mount Auburn and other popular re- 
ready reached by Sir Robert Giffen and — Bd pes ae Rages oe me = 
Mr. Cldney Webb. brief moments the wrongs they had indirect- 
ly suffered at his hands.’’ 





Historic Side Lights. By Howard Payson As the late Mr. Randidge was distinctly a 
Arnold. Illustrated with portraits, dia- | fashionable tailor, and as the objects of his 
grams, and facsimiles. Harper & Bros. | modest and kindly bequest were to be spe- 
1899. 8vo, pp. 331. cifically the poor waifs of the city to whom 
It is. with shame that we avow our ig- | a trip down tne harbor had been an unat- 

norance of the personality of Mr. Arnold. | tainable luxury, the utter stupidity of Mr. 

Even the latest biographical list fails to re- | Arnold’s comment is apparent. We have 

cord him, and the tone of his book affords | selected this specimen because it is typical. 

no certainty that his name is genuine or his | Mr. Arnold writes laboriously and methodi- 
work well-intended. There is an ill-bred | cally, with a phrase-book at hand and an 
flippancy about the whole performance | eye upon Sheridan’s artificial epigrams, but 
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he has not succeeded in uttering a spont 
neous witticism. 


We. find nothing in these pages to justifs 
the space taken by the ‘side lights.”” Th 
subjects are trivial and have been discusse: 
elsewhere. Every one knows that Frankli 
and Jefferson selected the coat-of-arms pr 





pared by the French artist, and the mott 
“E pluribus unum” fell into place witho 
much consideration or meaning As to Lo 
Shaftesbury and Hercules, the informati 
here set forth may be new, but it is triviai 
and not even amusing 
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Seignobos’s Political History of Europe Since 1814. 


Translation edited by Prof. 8S. M. Macvane, of Harvard. , xxi+881 pp. 24 /mpreasion. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell; “The best history of Europe in the Nineteenth Century that has yet 
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Side-Ligbts on English History. 
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ss 80 full-page illustrations, 

An elaborate effort towards vitalizing the study of English history. Such topics as the personality of 
ueen Elizabeth; the execution of Mary Stuart; characteristic traits of Cromwell; the return of Charles IL; 
the Stuarts in exile; Queen Anne and the Marlboroughs, etc., ete., are illustrated by a wealth of extracts from 
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The Leading Documents of English History. 


Edited by Dr. Guy CarLteton Lez, of Johns Hopkins. 
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last treaty between the British and the Boers. Besides copious illustrative material from Herodotus to date, and 
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cloth, extra, $1.00. 


This book has been written in the belief that 
much prevalent skepticism rests on a failure to 
apprehend the reasonableness of the Catholic 
Faith. Its approach to the theme is unconven 
tional; in a series of short chapters the author 
treats of various hindrances to faith. Faith i« 
viewed as a complex movement, demanding the 
activity of the whole man, and closely associated 
in the last analysis with an act of will. 
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is a beautiful tree at all seasons, and no better variety can be used for 
Street, Park, or Lawn Planting, as its growth is rapid and straight, its 
form symmetrical, and it does not have the objectionable density of 
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herst College. 12mo, with 25 colored 
maps. $2.00. 
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Important Books of Reference 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN 
PROSE. 


From American and foreign authors, includ- 
ing translations from ancient sources. 
Edited by ANNA L. WARD, compiler of a 
“Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets.”’ 
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Crown, 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; 
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C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Has always on hand a large collection of Choice 
and Rare English and French books, including 
Americana, Cruikshankiana, First Editions of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, etc. Drama. Best 
Editions of Standard Authors. Choicely Illustrat- 

Works, etc, . Oe , amaee part of the col- 
lection are in fine b 


Monthly Select Lists os ont address on application. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is the Standard Authority on all questions of Orthogra- 
phy, Pronunciation, or Definition 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA.  __ .* 


FRENCH BOOKS “sss 

















Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“A Tale of Two Cities.” 
pervade it; 


Tales of the Far North. 
tispiece illustration. 


the literature of fiction. 


uncommonly readable. 


Massachusetts. 


HOUGHTON, 





Phe spirit 


Houghton, - Mifflin 


NEW BOOKS 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 
SAGE. With illustrations by Eric Pape and Mary Ayer. 


This story has an interest quite like that of Dickens's French Revolution story, 
and atmosphere of that tremendous time 
and the dramatic situations and movements are 
nay is a fascinating character—patriotic, 
resource, chivalrous, especially to the 
ought to be one of the most popular books of the season 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


By JACK LONDON. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. London, a born story-teller, here makes the first contribution from Alaska to 
The stories are based on his experience and observa 
tions in that region, and contain vivid pictures of life in the vicinity of the 
Yukon, with its privations, hardships, heroisms, 


NOTES ON THE BACON-SHAKE- 
SPEARE QUESTION 


By CHARLES ALLEN, late Judge of the Supreme Court of 


i2mo, $1.50. 
Judge Allen’s legal habit has led him to make a digest of all the direct and all 
the indirect evidence he could find on the Bacon-Shakespeare question in the 
writings of the leading editors, commentators, and students of Shakespeare. He 
makes a careful study of legal terms used by Shakespeare and 
to Shakespeare's early life and education. 
and his judicial review of all available evidence lend distinct value 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


and Com pany” 


By WILLIAM 


absorbing. Tour 
fertile in 
This story 


well-nigh omnipresent 
aristocratic lady he loves, 


With a fron- 


and romance, and they are 


gives a chapter 
rhe breadth of Judge Allen's survey 
to bis took 


Sent, postpaid, by 




















Exploratio Evangelica 


A Brief Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief. 


GARDNER, author 
History,” ete. 


By PERCY 


of ‘‘New ( hapters in Greek 


Svo, zest, $4. 50. 


“A book which at first sight is quiet, unemotional, theoretical, one might almost 
say drily professional, but under all that there is a fervor of devotion generally ap 
parent only in the austere firmness of the intelligent exposition, but now and again 


flashing out in a burst of passionate life. 


* * * The author traces to Ureek 


sources the origin of many of the most fundamental Christian beliefs and institutions 
but he finds in the experience of Christian souls an actual basis for the most distinctly 


Christian doctrine, * * * 


The book should prove a help to many a struggling 4 
soul which has not yet beaten out its mistake. 


It is a book characterized by | arning, 


sobriety, and restrained intensity.”—London Speaker. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, 


N. Y. 








OOKS, SECOND HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Rare, Books bought. Catal e 
Isaued. — E. . JOUNKON, 2 EK. 42d 8t., N. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, AND | 
sets of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged by 
A. 6. CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., N.Y. City. 





% 


‘“*$STEVENSONIANA’?’ 


A Miscellany of Literary and Pictorial Facts and Fea 
tures associated with K. 1. 8., the man and his writings. 


| In 12 Quarto Parts, each 26c.; the Series, $2.60 


M.¥. MANSFIELD 14 Waser 22p Sruzer, New Yous. 
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The Nation. 


[Vol. 70. No. 1815 





THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


e 
“A Truly Great Book.” 

Among the manuscripts which 
came to us last fall was one entitled 
“Flame, Electricity and the Camera,” 
by George Iles. On the top of the 
package of sheets was a copy of a 
letter addressed to the author by Prof. 
John Fiske of Cambridge, who had 
read the manuscript carefully and 
wrote as follows: 

“IT have read your book with an intense in- 
terest growing into red-hot enthusiasm It is 
one of the most fascinating books that I have 
seen in the last ten years, Your points are so 
well taken, so happily and richly illustrated 
with examples, and their bearing on the main 
argument is so skilfully kept in view that the 


result is to my mind a truly great book, and I 
venture to predict for it a great future,"’ 


The manuscript was turned over 


to an authority whose judgment goes 
far with us. Here is his report: 


“You may count yourself fortunate in having 
had submitted to you a book of this calibre. 
You can be sure, also, that no other publisher 
has ever had an opportunity to publish it—as 


in this case you never would have seen the 
manuscript. Publish it as quickly as you can, 
und in the best style you can; it is worthy 


of the finest work you can put into it, and 
it will sell for years and years and do you 
much credit, The book not only shows great 
research and puts forth vital twentieth century 
facts in a novel and impressive way, but the 
author's style is extraordinarily good. One 
word more: Follow the author's suggestions 
as to full illustra tions- he knows whut he is 
talking about.’ 


The MS. of “Flame, Electricity 
and the Camera ” was put in hand at 
once; the illustrations, which include 
plates showing the three-color pro- 
cess, half-tones, unusual photo- 
graphic processes, etc., and many 
other illustrations, have taken long 
to prepare. The whole work is 
finished and is just out. 

Mr. Iles tells simply and so un- 
technically as to be easily understood 
by any reader what fire, electricity, 
and the camera have accomplished 
in the work of civilization; he tells 
clearly and effectively of the latest 
wonders in science. His book should 
be in every public library in the land, 
and on the shelves of all who are in- 
terested in popular science; and we 
shall do our best to‘put it there. 
Price $2.00 net. 

We are anxious to send this book 
on approval to any one interested. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Square E,, New York. 








THE FUTURE OF 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Price, $1.50. 


“In respect of distinction alike of style, 
insight, outlook, spirit, and manner, this 
discussion of ‘The Future of the American 
Negro,’ by Booker T. Washington, is as note- 
worthy as any book which has appr red 
during the year.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 
Boston. 
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r. e ee 
Living by the Spirit. 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER. 
Oblong 24mo, 75 cts. 


The perpee of this little volume is to throw 
light on the problems of daily life. It is 
a clear, concise statement ee ractical 

hilosophy, based on a stud natural 
aw. Written in a simple style, ‘hes from 
technical and theological discussions, and 
unhampered by bondage to any particu- 
lar school of thought, the book will ap- 
peal to that constantly increasing class of 
readers who, dissatisfied with the old 
theology and the abstractions of current 
systems of metaphysics, are in search of 
a theory of life which gives due place to 
our spiritual nature and is at the same 
time universal. 


By the Same Author: 


Voices of Freedom.... ............... $1.25 
The Power of Silence................. 1.25 
In Search of a Soul.... ............... 125 
Voices of Hope.................ccceeee 1.25 
cg ek ee errr coe -75 
The Perfect Whole........ ........... 1.25 
Methods and Problems of Spiritual 
SEES TEES Lge LPR E Tae ET | 1.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 














Financial. 


We herewith beg to inform our 
customers that, for the conve- 
ntenc: of Travelers, Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London, 
have just opened a branch office 
at the West End. 


Address: 123 PALL MALL, S. W. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ SHIPHRAH.’’ 
Brown. Brothers & Co., 

59 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Transact . ae 


bephing be 
eive its 
qebtect to “Traft, 


Red mond, Dividends and inte- 
Kerr&Co. Fae eat 


BANKERS, issue loans of rail- 
41 WALL sf, N. ¥. /Ways’ gan compe: 
Sener ig ng 

N. Y. Stock Exchange. aT, nn 


High- Grade Investment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on speece tion. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 

GRAHAM ° , KERR & co. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made 
for investigation and previeinary report. All com- 
munications confident Address the Boston 
Defaulted Securities Co., Room 528, Ex- 
change Bullding, 58 State Street, 7 Mass. 








e 
°, The book m4 read is the latest? 
one by Mr. Kimball Scribner. It is 
entit ed “A CONT eg te CAVA- 
LIER.” The bin have it in 
hand and it will be. ‘published this 
month by the Abbey Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue ork. An 
Reokneller will einies it for y 
| The price is $1.00, cloth, daintily 
printed and bound. You should 
send in your orders early, 
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Regustered 1 raae Mark, 


A Safeguard. 


The man who lives in a steam- 


all day,—trides to and from his 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh 
Undergarments. 


They protect against sudden 
changes in temperature; insure 
freedom from colds, and give 


fore unknown in underwear. 


Calland examine the garments, or send 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


«* The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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is the man who 


of comfort hereto- 


samples of the fabric. 














Noenol 
Constable K2Co, 


125 


Oriental Rugs, 


Sizes 9x12 and upwards. 


35y 


Reduction. 


Proadovay A> 19H st. 


NEW YORK 





K KL I PS Sample and 4 Goentare, 10 cents. 
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Music 


Get our Catalogue. 


Lovers’ Books. 
L. C, PAGE & CO., 
Boston 















































